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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——~ > — 

N Thursday evening the civilised world heard with horror 
that an attempt had been made to kill the King and 
Queen of Spain while the Royal procession was returning 
after the marriage, by an Anarchist who threw a bomb 
concealed in a bouquet of flowers. Happily his aim was bad, 
and though the carriage in which the King and Queen sat 
stopped for a moment opposite the house from which the 
bomb was thrown, it did not strike the ground near enough 
toinjurethem. Unhappily, however, twelve persons, including 
some of the escort, were killed and fifty injured by the 
explosion. One of the escort, indeed, is said to have had his 
head blown from his body. Three ladies were among the 
killed. Immediately after the explosion the Duke of Corna- 
chuelos rushed forward, opened the door, and taking hold 
of the King, dragged him, and then the Queen, out 
of the carriage. They were then placed in the extra 
carriage without any occupants which, accotding to an 
old Spanish custom, always precedes the Royal carriage 
in a procession, and were driven to the Pulace. On 
their arrival both the King and Queen are said to have been 
in tears, and the Queen to have shown signs of great emotion, 
though all the reports combine in speaking of the courage 
displayed by her at the moment of the outrage. The tele- 
grams received on Friday were vague and contradictory, 
both as to the actual detuils of the outrage and as to its 
perpetrator. It would seem, however, that the bomb was 
thrown from one of the top stories of a house which, by a 
strange coincidence, belongs to the Queen-Mother. It was 
left to her some years ago by a citizen of Madrid. The 
perpetrator of the outrage has not yet been caught, though 
several arrests have been made. He managed to escape in 

the confusion, but it is believed that he was wounded. 

















We have dwelt elsewhere upon the wickedness of the crime, 
and upon the importance of treating all such outrages as 
quietly and with as little sensation as possible, since the mad- 
men who perpetrate them are invariably eaten up with vanity, 
and are desirous of posing before the world as endowed, 
through their reckless courage and the principles they profess, 
with a kind of superhuman power. We trust that the young 
Queen will soon be able to forget the horror of the outrage in 
the love of her husband and in the affection which it is clear 
she inspires in the people of her new country. Nothing was 
wanted to bring her and her husband closer together; but the 
love and respect in which she is already held by the Spanish 
people will no doubt be increased by their sympathy for her 
in the dreadful ordeal to which she has been exposed. The 
King and Queen may be assured that they have the sympathy 
of the whole world, and that the detestation of the foul wrong 





done to them is shared by all the sane portion of mankind. 
It is curious to note that it was on May 3lst just a year ago 
that King Alfonso’s life was attempted by a bomb outrage. 
When driving in Paris with President Loubet a bomb was 
thrown which killed the horses of the carriage. 


The Czar and his advisers have disappointed the hopes of 
their friends. Last Saturday M. Goremykin, the Premier, 
read to the Duma the Ministerial reply to the Address. It 
traverses directly nearly all the recommendations of the 
House, unconditionally rejectinggheir solution of the agrarian 
difficulty, ignoring the question of amnesty, and declining 
to allow the Duma any right to deal with the matter of 
Ministerial responsibility. The reply was received in silence, 
and then speaker after speaker denounced the Governulent’s 
action, a Resolution being ultimately adopted demanding the 
resignation of Ministers. “During the rest of the week 
little has happened. The Government introduced a few unim- 
portant reforms, and the peasant Deputies showed signs of 
forming a Coalition with certain Labour Members, which will 
keep itself wholly distinct from the Socialists. The peasants, 
to whom the agrarian question is a matter of life and death, 
have so far shown admirable restraint. At present the situa- 
tion is a deadlock. The Duma will not rebel, neither will it 
be dissolved by force. In the absence of violent methods 
nothing can happen unless M. Goremykin resigns, for there is 
small chance of the representatives giving way. One result 
of the Government's action has been to force the various 
sections together, and, in the event of the Premier's resigna- 
tion, there seems every chance of all parties uniting, with a few 
exceptions, under the flag of a moderate leader, such as 
M. Shipoff. 

The Times correspondent in St. Petersburg in a despatch 
which appeared in Thursday’s issue notes the “ cordial wish” 
of several peasant Deputies to visit London in July, when the 
Duma will probably be prorogued, “in the hope of secing the 
Mother of Parliaments at work.” They are trying, he adds, 
to save up enough for the journey, and, after insisting on the 
ymmense benefit likely to accrue from such a visit to both 
countries, he suggests that it would be well if the projected 
trip evoked proper encouragement in the House of Commons. 
We sincerely hope that this suggestion may bear fruit. The 
Government may not see their way to take action in the 
matter, but we feel sure that there must be many Members on 
both sides of the House who will gladly respond to the appeal. 
The welcome would be all the more appreciated, and all the 
better calculated to promote good understanding between the 
two nations, if it were organised on a non-party basis. The 
ease with which London is reached by sea from St. Peters- 
burg suggests that the representatives of the great shippers 
in Parliament might arrange to charter a steamer that would 
bring, say, one hundred Members of the Duma almost from 
door to door. 





On Tuesday it was announced that the Premier of Austria, 
Prince Hohenlohe, had resigned. Dr. Wekerle, the Hungarian 
Premier, asked that the new Austro-Hungarian tariff should 
be voted in Hungary as a Hungarian tariff alone, and that the 
future relations with Austria should be regulated by a com- 
mercial treaty. This meant a reversal of the existing Customs 
connection between the two countries, and as such was 
strongly opposed’ by Austrian statesmen. To the surprise 
of every one, however, the Emperor accepted Dr. Wekerle’s 
proposal, and Prince Hohenlohe had no alternative but to 
resign. The incident has caused great irritation in Austria, 
where the retiring Premier's action is fully supported. It is 
generally believed that the Emperor’s sanction was one of the 
terms in his treaty with the Party of Independence. In any case, 
it has increased in Hungary the popularity of the Crown, and 
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may make the way easicr for the Coalition Government, whose 
policy is temporary moderation on the Constitutional question. 
The result in Austria has been to create an Austrian In- 
dependence Party and to make Prince Hobenlohe the most 
popular man in the country. It is unfortunate that this 
unforeseen difficulty should have appeared to complicate the 
already sufficiently complex affairs of the Dual Monarchy. 
Both nations, at any rate, have now got a grievance to 
bargain with, 


The King of Servia has signed a decree placing upon the 
retired list the officers, six in number, who were principally 
concerned in the murder of the late King and Queen. King 
Peter and his Prime Minister, M. Pasitch, are to be con- 
gratulated on at last taking a step which will restore their 


country to the community of European nations. While the | 


assassins remained in office it was impossible for us to 
countenance the Government which tolerated and protected 
them. That difficulty is now removed, and in all likelihood 
we shall soon see an English representative again at Bel- 
grade. We sincerely trust that the bloody and useless quarrels 
between the rival houses of Servia have come to an end, and 
that that distracted countrf may have before it a career of 
® peace and prosperity such as Roumania has long enjoyed. 


There seems every chance of the Chinese Government ulti- 
mately yielding on the Qustoms question, but their conduct is 
still far from satisfactory. The,original Edict has been com- 
municated to all the chief officials, and the result is said to be 
a noticeable change of manner. Last Sunday an evasive 
reply was sent to the British Note, but at the conference 
on Monday between the British Chargé d’Affaires and the 
Chinese Minister the latter promised to send a satisfactory 
reply embodying the chief passages in the Agreements of 
1896 and 1898 respecting the administration of the Maritime 
Customs, under which the present régime is guaranteed till 
1943. Britain has also requested that the personnel of the 
Service shall remain as at present, and that the Wai-wu-pu 
shall communicate the reply officially to all members of the 
Service in order to allay the unrest which has been aroused. 
We may note that French opinion strongly supports the 
British view of the situation, and an ex-Governor-General of 
Indo-China, M. de Lanessan, in an article in the Sitcle, has 
stated us forcibly as could any Britich publicist the importance 
of keeping the Maritime Customs under the present adminis- 
tration. 


There is little definite news from Natal. The columns 
operating against Bambaata have been split up iuto strong 
mobile commandos, and with them ,Colonel Mackenzie con- 
tinues to scour the country around Nkandhla. Colonel 
Leuchars was attacked on Monday in the Krantzkop district 
by an impi of six hundred, collected from the smaller rebel 
chiefs, and repulsed them with great loss. This is the most con- 
siderable fight which has as yet taken place. The rebels seem 
to have shown great courage and some tactical skill, but their 
shooting was bad, and our troops were never in serious danger. 
The Natal Government are said to consider that the backbone 
of the rebellion is broken; but the strength of the field force has 
been increased to a total of five thousand five hundred men, and 
they have accepted Mr. Abe Buailey’s offer of a hundred and 
fifty irregulars for service. A general forward movement is 
being planned, which it is hoped will speedily end the 
campaign. General Dartnell, who is on his way from 
England, will probably take the chief command. 





The Morning Post last Saturday published a curious tale 
which seems to call for further investigation. Two young 
Transvaal Boers, Miller and Lelyveld, it is alleged, enlisted, 
like others of their countrymen, in the Transport Corps of 
the German South African Field Force. Last August they 
were arrested at Windhoek on a charge of conspiring against 
the German Government, and after a trial where they were 
not legally assisted and were forbidden to communicate with 
a British Consul, were sentenced to five years and ten 
mouths’ imprisonment each. They were, according to the 
Morning Post, taken to Germany to serve their sentence, 
and are now in prison at Harburg. One of the men is an 
ex-émployé of the Netherlands Railway, while the other is 


knowledge as to what truth there may be i 

South Africa is a land of wild an but then o me ‘ and 
inherently improbable in the arrest of British wuhieate 
foolish talk, which may have been construed into a conspj - 
against the German Government. We trust that the a 
Office will investigate the affair,and our anxiety ig all 
greater because of the nationality of the persons concern rt 
Since the Boers are our fellow-subjects, it is our business t, 
show them that British citizenship is not a meaning] : 
phrase. _ 


On Friday week the House of Lords, on a question aske, 
by Lord Avebury, discussed tl ibili = 
y Lor ebury, discussed the possibility of the reduction 
of armaments. Lord Fitzmaurice declared that the Govern 
ment hoped to be able to reduce expenditure next year, but to 
diminish cost was not the same thing as to disarm. The 
difficulty in disarmament was to find the unit, and a tribuna| 
to enforce its application. The Hague Tribunal might afford 
a solution, and, if the Government thought it desirable, th 
question would be raised at the coming Conference, Lord 
Lansdowne in a very wise and moderate speech welcomed the 
Government's proposed economy, but deprecated any attempts 
at general measures of disarmament. Arbitration was most 
valuable, and, if properly used, might greatly limit the area of 
war; but he agreed with the Bishop of Ripon that there wers 
cases where arbitration could never avail. For such contip. 
gencies, which were ipseparable from national existence, it was 
necessary to be fully ptepared. On this point the House of 
Lords showed complete unanimity. Safety must be the first 
object, economy the second. We agree with Lord Ripon that 
no harm will be done by England endeavouring to give other 
nations a lead in the direction of the reduction of armaments, 
provided she does not compromise herself. No such agree. 
ment will ever come about except by several of the Great 
Powers making a simultaneous movement towards it; but 
there is no harm in any one Power preaching the doctrine. 
On Monday the House of Commons completed the discussion 
of Clause I. of the Education Bill. Its first business was to 
vote on Mr. Maddison’s secularist amendment. Mr. Birrell 
declared that the Government intended to maintain the 
Cowper-Temple teaching, and pointed out that such main- 
tenance was not in any way hostile to the fuller treatment of 
religion at the hands of clergymen and others. He asserted 
that Mr. Maddison’s amendment would deal a heavy blow at 
the religious instruction of the children. After a critical 
speech from Mr. Balfeur, who declared that the speech of the 
President of the Board of Education showed that the Govern- 
ment had set themselves to find out what kind of religion the 
majority of Englishmen favoured, and then to endow it, and 
some hostile comments from Mr. Keir Hardie, the Closure 
was agreed to, and the Committee divided on Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s amendment, which was rejected by a majority of 195 
(367 to 172). Mr. Maddison’s amendment was then voted on, 
and was negatived by the immense majority of 414 (477 to 63). 
As we have pointed out elsewhere, this potent condemnation 
of the proposal to secularise the schools must be regarded as 
eminently satisfactory by all who consider that the spiritual 
welfare of the nation is a concern of the State. But though 
the general result was so gratifying, we cannot feel that it 
is satisfactory that the leader of the Conservative Party should 
have actually voted with Mr. Chamberlain in favour of a system 
which in effect declares that the State should have no direct 
concern with religious education. Those who adopt such an 
attitude will some day find it very difficult to justify without 
inconsistency their objection to Disestablisment. 








Later in the evening the House wandered into a discussion 
of undenominational teaching, during which Mr. Birrell 
defended the syllabuses of the County Councils, and affirmed 
once more that they satisfied the great majority of parents. 
He contended that after the Bill bad passed it would be found 
that the religious education given in the transferred schools 
would be very much the same as now. Just before one o'clock 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the Closure, and 
Clause I. was carried by a majority of 203 (365 to 162). We 
cannot leave the subject of the debate without expressing the 
opinion that even if the opposition has been cleverly con- 
ducted from a party point of view, it has been very badly 
conducted from the point of view of those who, like ourselves, 





partly British and served with our forces during the war. 
Both are said to be men of good character. We have no: 


are keenly anxious that the Bill shall not pass without certain 
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mendments. The prospect of carrying such amend- 

ents ié, in our opinion, jeopardised by the violent and 
‘ isan character of the opposition offered by Mr. Balfour, 
Mr. Wyndham, and their supporters. 


moderate @ 





The Finance Bill was discussed in Committee on Tuesday. 
In the course of the debate Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who was 
cordially received on his return to the House, subjected Mr. 
Asquith’s Budget to a general criticism on the ground of its 
timidity. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Chamberlain 
asserted, had underestimated the probable tax revenue in 
the current year. He might very well have done more for the 
tea-drinkers and reduced the Debt, or he might bave relieved 
the taxpayers; instead of which he had fritterod away his 
surplus in unsatisfactory remissions. Later on Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain condemned the reduction of the special duty 
on stripped tobacco, as inconsistent with the retention 
of other Protective duties on tobacco. Mr. McKenna defended 
the charge on the ground that the threepenny duty, if con- 
tinued, would be unproductive ; and Mr. Asquith repudiated 
the charge of inconsistency. He did not deny, and never had, 
that our Tobacco-duties were in part Protective; but they 
bad been in existence for many years, their Protective 
character had been greatly exaggerated, and “to drag them 
up by the roots” would cause great confusion. 


The abolition of the Coal-tax was opposed by Mr. Harwoodand 
by several Unionist Members, but on Mr. Asquith’s reminding 
the House that it, had been @nanimously condemned by a 
Royal Commission, and that his predecessor had been pre- 
pared to abandon it, the clause was agreed to. Mr. Asquith 
declined to go into such questions as the introduction of a 
universal Income-tax or the exemption of women from the 
present tax, though he admitted that he viewed certain 
aspects of it with considerable dissatisfaction. He under- 
took at a future time to remit the Hackney Carriage 
Duty of fifteen shillings, but the matter must be deferred 
until the whole question of the relations between local and 
Imperial taxation could be dealt with. The Bill passed 
through Committee shortly after ten o'clock, and was reported 
to the House without amendments. 


The question of the unemployed was raised in the Commons 
on Wednesday afternoon by the Labour Members, who con- 
demned the inaction of the Government in general and Mr. 
John Burns in particular. Mr. Will Thorne, in a somewhat 
passionate speech, declared that the unemployed could not 
tramp the streets for ever. Twenty years ago the Govern- 
ment would not stir until disturbances broke out, and a 
recurrence of broken windows and rioting now might have 
the desired result. Mr. Walters and Mr. Keir Hardie 
advocated the liberal prevision of funds out of the Exchequer 
for remedial measures, and Mr. Crooks, while deploring the 
apathy of the President of the Local Government Board, said 
he did not believe that the unemployed would revolt. They 
had fallen too low to have any “devil” left in them. Mr. John 
Burns in his reply insisted that sympathy with the unemployed 
and unemployable was not the monopoly of any section of 
Members. The evil was largely due to the fagt that ninety-five 
per cent. of these classes were unskilled lubourers, whose 
improvidence he severely condemned, and ninety per cent. of 
them town born and bred. The best remedy would be to open 
up the land so that people might be kept upon it. He also 
advocated the extension of the system of apprenticeship. In 
conclusion, he vigorously defended the officials in his Depart- 
ment, and declared that the Government intended to fulfil 
their promise to amend the Unemployed Workmen Act. 











The Second Report of the Select Committee on Procedure 
in the House of Commons was issued on ‘Tuesday. The most 
important of the recommendations of the Committee are :— 
(1) That, excepting Bills for imposing taxes, or Consolidated 
Fund or Appropriation Bills, or Bills for confirming Pro- 
visional Orders, all Bills on being read a second time should, 
unless the House otherwise order, stand committed to one of 
the Standing Committees; (2) that the number of Standing 
Committees should be not less than four, that they shall be 
known in future as Standing Committees A, B, C, D, and 
that the quorum be thirty; (3) that the distribution of the 
Bills among the Standing Committees should rest with the 
Speaker. These recommendations, which show a distinct 





approximation to the practice of the French Chamber, would, 
if carried out, unquestionably accelerate the despatch of 
public business. But, as the Times observes in an able 
leading article, it is by no means to be taken for granted that 
they will be accepted by the Government as they stand. 
They certainly tend to increase the power of the Ministry of 
the day as against the House at large, and the Government 
when in opposition were energetic in protesting—not without 
good cause, in our opinion—that the Unionist Ministry had’ 
unduly usurped that control of its business which ought to 
be vested in the House as a whole. 


Professor Sadler contributes an interesting letter to the 
current number of the British Weekly in regard to the 
question of contracting out, which he strongly favours, not 
merely on the ground that such an arrangement would act as 
a safety-valve, but on what we may term higher educa- 
tional considerations. It could be, he declares, adopted, 
“unless I misread the Acts, without any new legislation. It 
would give scope for intense religious feeling, which has 
always been one strong factor in educational effort, to express 
itself in its own way through the influences and observances 
of school life. By requiring their supporters to pay out of 
their own pockets a fair share of the denominational character, 
the plan would in working test the reality of the convictions 
of those concerned.” He adds, of course, that the State would 
have effective power to insist upon a high standard of intel- 
lectual efficiency in those schools. Professor Sadler goes on 
to say that the only change which the adoption of the plan 
would involve in Mr. Birrell’s measure is the addition of 
Section 96 of the Elementary Education Act, 1870, to the 
long list of sections in that Act which the second schedule of 
the Bill proposes to repeal. In spite of the defeat of Sir 
Henry Craik’s Motion, we cannot help thinking that ulti- 
mately the option of contracting out in some form or other 
will be added to the Bill as a necessary safety-valve. 


The King, accompanied by the Queen, formally opened 
the new buildings of the Hearts of Oak Benefit Society in the 
Euston Road last Saturday afternoon. In the interesting 
address read by Mr. Sim, the Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies, the development of the thrift movement was illus- 
trated by some striking figures. Deriving their origin partly 
from the ancient Trade Guilds and partly from the Huguenot 
refugees, the Friendly Societies now own funds amounting to 
fifty and a half million pounds and have a membership of 
fourteen millions, while if all the registered thrift societies 
and savings-banks are included, the figures are respectively 
four hundred and two and a quarter millions of funds and 
thirty millions of members. Five millions annually are devoted 
to relief in sickness and payments in old age or at death. 
About ten per cent. of the total receipts are absorbed in 
management expenses, and a balance of one and a quarter 
millions is set aside to meet the contingencies of the future. 
The King, in reply to an address of welcome, congratulated 
the Hearts of Oak Society on its progress since its establish- 
ment sixty-four years ago, and recoguised the important 
influence it had exerted on the prosperity of the working 
classes. His Majesty's recognition of the truly national work 
done by the Friendly Societies—a work in which the Hearts 
of Oak Society has played so large a part—is most gratifying 
at a moment when it is the fashion to talk as if self-help was 
entirely “ played out,” and as if no working man could possibly 
provide by his own efforts against sickness and old age. 


We regret to record the death of Mr. Michael Davitt, which 
took pluce in Dublin on Thursday morning. Mr. Davitt, 
though essentially an extremist, and prepared to go great 
lengths to carry out his views, was, as is often seen in such 
cases, at heurt a sentimentalist and a humanitarian. He 
possessed a remarkable power of attracting sympathy. A 
good deal of exaggerated lunguage is being used both as 
regards his abilities and his churacter, but he was, we believe, 
a man who, according to his lights, sincerely desired the 
welfare of Ireland. Unfortunately, he was not able to under- 
stand that unless a patriot’s methods are as pure as his ends 
he will do, not good, but harm to his cause. ° 

Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consoles (2} per cent.) were on Friday 894. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—__=———— 
THE QUEEN OF SPAIN. 


é her monstrous outrage perpetrated on Thursday 

during the return of the King and Queen of Spain 
from their marriage has filled the whole world with 
horror and indignation at the wickedness of the act, 
and with sympathy for the young girl so harshly 
awakened to the tragedy of human life, and to the cruelties 
and miseries which, though concealed, lie so close to the 
surface. The insensate folly of the Anarchist has never 
been better exemplified than by the throwing of the bomb 
on Thursday. The occasion chosen and the persons 
selected for destruction must forfeit every trace of sym- 
pathy for the perpetrators of the deed, even among the 
most oppressed and discontented of mankind. If Anarchy 
is ever to prevail, it must be by attracting the sympathy of 
the crowd; but though this sympathy may conceivably be 
evoked when some tyrant or tyrannical official falls, it 
will never be called forth by such a murder as that 
attempted in Madrid. But it is useless to argue with 
or about madmen. Anarchism is a baleful disease, 
and must be treated as a disease. Probably the most 
efficacious treatment is silence and the absence of any- 
thing which can excite the victims of the mania to 
further acts of senseless fury. We admit, of course, 
that this suggestion is a counsel of perfection, and that 
it would not be possible to get the world to ignore an 
event like that of the attempt on the King and Queen of 
Spain. Still, the less the crime is dwelt on and the less 
sensationally it is treated the nearer, we are sure, shall we 
approach to the moral prophylactic that is required. Pre- 
vention and the avoidance of anything which makes the 
Anarchist appear a hero, or even a person of eminent 
wickedness and horror,—those are the objects to be aimed 
at. For this reason, and since we desire to practise what 
we preach, we shall not dwell at any greater length on the 
horrors of Thursday. Instead, let us be thankful that the 
main object of the outrage failed completely, and dwell 
on what is bright and full of good promise in the future 
life of the King and Queen. Anarchy is a moral sickness 
which will pass just as other such evils have passed from 
the body politic. Till it passes we must not be so foolish 
as to pay it the homage of fear, or even of curiosity. 

Even if the marriage of King Alfonso and Queen 
Victoria had not been invested with an atmosphere of 
romance by the obvious fact that it was a love match, not 
in the conventional sense in which all Royal marriages 
are now described as love matches, but in reality, it would 
have been striking and memorable. As it is, a multitude 
of circumstances other than the throwing of the bomb 
have combined to fix the attention of the world upon the 
bride and bridegroom. The youth, the candour, and the 
brave and generous bearing of the young King of Spain 
make him an attractive figure, while the charm, guod 
looks, and good sense of his bride exercise an even wider 
fascination. 

Though the marriage may be truly said to work with 
other influences for good relations between Spain and 
Britain, it must not, of course, be supposed that the new 
Queen will be able to further the political interests of her 
former Motherland. It is the first duty of Royal person- 
ages who marry foreign Sovereigns to forget the land of 
their birth, and to think solely of their new homes. 
Princess Ena is now a Spaniard, and Spain and the 
interests of Spain have become her foremost preoccupa- 
tion. No one here, indeed, would wish her to be anything 
else, and the more she identifies herself with Spain and 
the Spaniards, and so obtains a hold upon the affections 
of her husband’s subjects, the more the British people will 
be pleased. But while the new Queen of Spain cannot 
be expected, and ought not to be expected, to consider any 
interests but Spanish interests, the fact that she was once 
an Englishwoman and understands the nature of the 
British people is an asset of no small value. When 
nations fall out, the cause is far oftener misunderstand- 
ing and misapprehension than inherent enmity. In 
such cases the influence of a sensible, tactful Queen on 
her husband and her husband’s Ministers may often be 
very great. She may be able, as it were, to act as the 














interpreter of national idiosyncrasies, and to show what 
is the real meaning and significance of either ng: 
attitude. 

It is not our desire to exaggerate the influence of Royal 
persons upon national affairs, but unquestionabl th 
exercise of tact, good sense, and a clear understands . 
even when these qualities are applied chiefly to ceremonial 
and semi-ceremonial affairs, may be of very great Vales 
After all, say what we may, ceremony still forms A 
large part of the life even of democratic nations like Bs 
own, and it is important that these ceremonial duties 
should be well performed. And it has always been 80 
The history of early institutions shows that one of the 
chief functions of the primitive kingship was the perform 
ing of ceremonial duties with precision and in the pro . 
spirit. The King was the man who knew how to do ted 
right thing in the right way at the right time, how to say 
the proper ceremonial words, how to deliver the public 
curses or the public blessings, and generally how to do 
public acts with the requisite distinction. Hereditary 
instinct, coupled with cultivation and the possession of 
certain traditionary lore, made him the representative of 
the national life. In our own day we may be said to a 
certain extent to have reverted to, or rediscovered—for in 
truth they never died out—the importance of these cere. 
monial functions of Royalty. The new Queen of Spain 
seems eminently capable of performing this portion of the 
work of Royalty. She has had in mafy ways a very 
difficult part to play ; but as far as we can judge, she has 
made no false steps, but has trod the path before her with 
sure footing. She has kuown how to’ be natural and 
unaffected in circumstances where naturalness and freedom 
from affectation are by no means easy to achieve. 

Queen Victoria’s public actions would seem to indicate 
that she has a large fund of good sense at her disposal, 
and that no warnings from lookers-on will be required by 
her. It is evident, however, that, difficult as has been, 
from many points of view, her part up till now, far greater 
difficulties await her. The Spaniards are an impulsive and 
in many ways a generous and warm-hearted people, but 
they have the defects of their qualities, and are also a 
jealous people. When, then, the first romance of the 
Royal marriage has worn off, and the glamour of the 
young bride is a little faded, the Queen of Spain may 
easily find herself regarded very critically and watchedeby 
thousands of eyes,—not hostile eyes perhaps, but eyes of 
men and women ready to note and resent anything which 
may seem in the slightest degree like a reflection upon their 
country and their country’s manners on the part of one who, 
in moments of annoyance, is sure to be described as a 
foreigner. If the Spanish people should ever unhappily get 
into a mood of that kind, thereis real danger of misrepreseuta- 
tion being piled upon misrepresentation, and the most inno- 
cent and well-meant acts being regarded as causes of offence. 
We do not wish to be prophets of evil, and it is of course 
quite possible that no such difficulties may arise. Moreover, 
we feel ourselves convinced that if they do arise, the present 
Queen of Spain will know how to meet them with courage 
and tact. ‘I'his confidence, however, in her tactfulness and 
good sense should not hide from her and from her well- 
wishers the posgpility of difficulties arising in the years 
to come. Nothing, we may also remember, tends to 
minimise such difficulties more than being prepared for 
them and knowing how to meet them. There is a story 
that when Paris was in a state of feverish discontent 
during the Second Empire, Napoleon IIf. sent for his 
Prefect of Police and asked him to state frankly what the 
people were saying. “Sire,” said the official, “ just before 
the Revolution the people said, ‘ It is the Austrian woman ” 
Now they are saying, ‘It is the Spanish woman!’” We 
trust and believe that Queen Victoria’s happy star and her 
happy instinct for wise conduct will enable her to give no 
excuse to even the most persistent tattlers to say, in moments 
of danger or difficulty, “It is the English woman!” Happily, 
the Government of Spain is far more liberal and far more 
constitutional than that of France under Napoleon IIL. 
and the more liberal and the more constitutional the 
Government, the less danger is there of unjust and un- 
founded accusations of undue Royal influence. 

Such reflections as these, however, are not very well 
suited to an article of marriage congratulations. Our only 
wish is to assure the Queen of Spain of her former fellow- 
subjects’ good wishes, and of their desire that she shall be 
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ke the Spanish people realise how completely she 
seated her omeate with theirs, and how completely 


she now feels herself a Spaniard. 





THE DEFEAT OF SECULARISM. 


HATEVER pain and disappointmapt one may feel 
W in regard to the greater part of the education 


controversy, 02 one ground, at any ratg, there is cause for 
unmitigated satisfaction. The House of Commons, by an 
overwhelming majority, has decided against the secularist 
solution of the problem. In spite of the temptation to 
cry “A plague on all your Churches!” in spite of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s ingenious plea for a system that was 
secularist in effect if not im name, and under which the 
State abandoned all direct concern with religious instruc- 
tion—a plea so inexplicably endorsed by the vote and 
voice of Mr. Balfour and by the external support of the 
Bishop of Birmingham—Parliament has placed it on 
record that it is the business of the State to concern 
itself with the spiritual training of children. That is 
indeed something accomplished and something to be 
grateful for,—something on which a national educational 
system may be based. 

During the coming week there will be a truce from 
Parliamentary strife, and both sides will have an oppor- 
tunity to consider what they may claim and what they 
may ‘yield in order to obtain a lastin? solution of the 
education question. Is it too much to hope that 
during this interval terms fair and honourable to both 
sides, and terms under which no essential points need 
be abandoned, will be arrived at? We believe that such 
a settlement can be reached if only either side will show a 
willingness to believe that the other side is not rapacious 
and not anxious to take unfair advantage of every 
admission that is made. At present, unhappily, Church- 

ple are too apt to think and to say in private: “I 
should not really mind yielding on this point, but I must 
not let that fact be known, or else it will be taken 
advantage of by the enemy, and I shall be told that 
I have given up nothing that I care about, and therefore 
that no sacrifice must be demanded to meet my sacrifice. 
Accordingly, and for the purpose of better bargaining, I 
must make believe that points are essential which are not 
really essential.” On the other side, the Nonconformists 
are inclined to argue to themselves that the Church is 
unreasonable, and even grasping, in her demands, 
and that, therefore, it is not safe to grant concessions, 
because such concessions will merely be made the ground 
and excuse for asking for more. No doubt that attitude 
of mind on both sides is a very human one, and perhaps a 
necessary one when men are engaged in a commercial 
bargain. We venture to think, however, that on an 
occasion like the present the less thought about party 
bargaining and the more about the national interests the 
better. It seems to us, indeed, that matters have reached 
a point where the first leader who will take a generous, a 
candid, and an open-minded line will find that the lead he 
gives will be followed by his opponents, and that the 
ungracious and higgling spirit now so evident will be 
dropped. If the leaders of the Church, for example, will 
now abandon the attitude of “I dare not say this, though 
it is true, lest it should be used against me later on,” they 
will, we believe, find that such frankness is the best policy, 
and that the little tricks of the market—‘“It is naught, 
it is naught, saith the buyer: but when he is gone his 
way, then he boasteth’—are now only preventing a settle- 
meut. It is indeed because they are setting an example 
of candour and plain dealing, as opposed to the higgling 
of the market, that we feel hopeful of the movement 
among moderate Church laymen which has been inaugu- 
rated by Mr. George Macmillan in our columns,—a 
movement which we trust is going to be developed on 
parallel lines among moderate Nonconformist laymen. 

That the difficulties of compromise are as great as 
they are represented we do not believe. What militates 
against concessions on the part of the Government is 
that the Bill has been attacked far too unsparingly 
and uncompromisingly by the leaders of the Church. 
When such violent hostility is shown, the Govern- 
ment are almost forced to take refuge in saying: ‘The 
opponents of the Bill are absolutely unreasonable and 








impossible to deal with. Therefore our only path of safety 
is to try to please our own friends and supporters. If 
we make concessions which will irritate them, and at the 
same time, as is evident from the line taken by our 
opponents, will not in the least satisfy the enemy, we are 
likely to fall between two stools.” In other words, a 
general acceptance of the principle of the Bill is in a case 
like the present a necessary condition of the effective 
demand for amendments. If a general acceptance of the 
principle of the Bill were even now to be made by the 
leaders of the Church, and then certain moderate amend- 
ments were firmly pressed upon the Government, but in no 
violent or hostile spirit, we believe that wide-reaching altera- 
tions might be secured. What is wanted is, in the first 
place, moderation of tone, and, in the second, concentration 
of effort upon certain vital points. We have not hesitated 
from the first introduction of the Bill as to what those 
points should be. We may repeat them shortly for conveni- 
ence of reference. We hold (1) that teachers in transferred 
schools should not be forbidden to give religious instruction 
on the two days when facilities for denominational educa- 
tion are allowed; (2) that facilities for denominational 
teaching should be given to all denominations in all 
schools; (3) that Clause IV. should be made mandatory; 
(4) that religious instruction, whether denominational or 
undenominational, should be given in school hours, though 
subject, of course, to the parent’s right of withdrawing his 
child; (5) that Voluntary schools, if they so desire, should 
be allowed to “‘ contract themselves out,” and return to the 
system which prevailed before 1902, when they obtained 
no rate-aid, but only Government grants. If our efforts 
were concentrated on these points, instead of wasted in 
unreal, and often unjust and ignorant, denunciations of 
“the Cowper-Temple religion,” the real interests of the 
Church of England would be far more likely to be 
secured. 

We have alluded at the beginning of this article to the 
Bishop of Birmingham’s letter. We must now say some- 
thing of that of the Bishop of Carlisle which appeared in 
the Times on the same day. The Bishop’s essential point 
is that there are two antagonistic pairs of principles now 
before the nation :— 

“The first pair of principles is that the Churches are the only 
proper organs of religious education, and that the Bible is not a 
safe volume for the people to trust without the guidance of 
priests; the other pair is that nations have as much right as 
Churches to teach the Bible, and that the Bible is a blessing in 
the people’s hands apart from the guidance of priests. I believe 
that both the first pair of principles are wrong; both the second 
pair right. I cannot bring myself to believe that either the life 
of nations or of individuals can be separated into water-tight com- 
partments, in the one of which God is, and in the other He is not. 
I believe that nations, not less than Churches, are divinely 
ordained, and have divine functions, with corresponding responsi- 
bilities, imposed on them. Among national ‘functions I place first 
the training of children in good morals, in truth, purity, honesty, 
love, and righteousness. And because these morals cannot be 
adequately instilled without religion, I hold it the duty of the 
nation to teach religion.” 


The Bishop goes on to ask what is the religion with which 
the nation should concern itself. He points out that 
happily the main truths of religion are common to all the 
denominations. “There is not a single tenet of religion 
essential either to the good conduct of the present life or 
to the radiant hopes of the future which is not common to 
the vast majority of the Christians of our nation. This 
essential religion is now being taught in most of our 
schools, to the great advantage of the nation.” As the 
Bishop insists, the very essence of the Reformation was 
that the Bible “is a free library and its own best inter- 
preter. At bottom the notion that the Bible can only be 
rightly interpreted by priests is one with the notion that 
the Bible should be buried in the grave of a dead 
language.” 

Before we end this article we must say a word as to ths 
unreasoning panic which just now so largely prevaile 
amongst Churchmen. No one can have taken any part in 
the education controversy without having seen that a great 
number of those who talk loudest about the attempts to 
despoil the Church and to destroy the only form of 
religious teaching which is worth having are ia reality 
exceedingly ignorant of the whole question. Such persons, 
however, are often very sincere and very loyal Church- 
men, and when they are told by those whom they think they 
ought to follow that the interests of the Church they love 
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are in danger, and that if they do not protest very loudly 
against the present Bill, and insist that it is utterly unjust 
and utterly incapable of amendment, they will lose some- 
thing that is very precious to them, they not unnaturally 
get into a state of terror, and are ready to say and do 
anything against the Bill. We do not, however, even now 
despair of making them sce that they are being misled, 
and that the true interests of the Church of England 
are not in danger, or are only in danger from those 
who are secularists at heart and do not desire that the 
State should have anything to do with religion unless— 
which they know is impossible—it can adopt in full their 
own special creed and no other. We hold, indeed, that 
if the moderate and reasonable Churchmen who are 
answering Mr. Macmillan’s appeal will make it their 
business to show the great body of the laity that they 
are misinformed, and that what is endangering the 
interests of the Church is the action of the extremists 
within it, the essential amendments we have named may 
be carried. 

When we speak of the necessity of convincing the laity,and 
getting them to free themselves from ecclesiastical guidance, 
it must not be supposed that we are in the least blind to the 
admirable spirit shown by a very large number of the clergy 
throughout the country. Nothing in the whole controversy 
has been more satisfactory than the statesmanship and 
courage exhibited by those of the clergy who have refused 
to be carried off their feet by the present agitation, and 
who, remaining true to the essential spirit of the Church 
of England, have asserted their claim to be the ministers 
of a national Church. No doubt those who would narrow 
the Church of England to an episcopal sect are very 
powerful, very bold, and for the moment have the ear of 
the majority of the clergy. At the same time, the events 
of the past two months have clearly shown that there are 
also a body of men within the Church who are determined 
that if they can prevent it the Church shall not be thus 
narrowed, and shall not lose that spirit of comprehension 
which alone entitles her to be called a national Church. 





THE GERMAN COLONIES AND THE REICHSTAG, 


s taee incident which took place last Saturday in the 
: Reichstag sheds much light, not only on German 
colonial administration, but upon the whole question of 
democracy and the government of dependencies. Certain 
votes of credit were asked for for the operations which 
still drag on in South-West Africa, and it was pro- 
posed to institute a new Colonial Department, with a 
separate Secretary of State at its head. The second pro- 
posal seems to us beyond criticism, more especially as it 
was proposed to appoint the very able and conciliatory 
acting Minister, the Hereditary Prince of Hohenlohe- 
Langenburg, to the post. But the Reichstag, who have 
received all the financial proposals of the Government with 
suspicion, looked with especial disfavour upon these new 
votes. South-West Africa, with its suggestion of possible 
incompetence and certain extravagance, has an ill-omened 
sound in the ears of German Liberals. The first vote— 
£525,000 as an indemnity for ruined colonists—was cut 
down promptly to £25,000, and limited to those who 
intended to remain in the colony. Keetmanshoop is the 
centre of administration for the districts which march 
with Cape Colony, and a railway, which at present has got 
as far as Kubub, is being constructed to reach it from 
Liideritz Bay. For the continuation of the work £250,000 
was asked, not a large sum considering the length of the 
line and the difficulties of the country. But the House 
was in an economical mood, and it was pointed out that 
nearly half of the Estimates for the year 1906 had been 
spent during the months of April and May, and that at 
this rate £5,000,000 of supplementary Estimates would be | 
necessary. ‘Ihe policy urged was an immediate reduction in 
the fifteen thousand troops, the evacuation of the districts ad- | 
joining Cape Colony, which are extremely hard to administer 
from any convenient base, and the concentration of settle- 
ment upon a few points in the territory. The Hereditary 
Prince of Hohenlohe-Langenburg madea tactful and sensible 
speech, pointing out the obvious difficulties in the way of 
such a course, and defending the extension of the railway 
as an ultimate economy. He might have convinced the 
Reichstag had he been more fortunate in his friends. 








But to his support came a certain Colon ag 
who has served in South-West Africa, and va nla, 
return to take General von Trotha’s place Whe 
message, he asked, pwas he carry to the troops ? W. h ; 
tell them that the Reichstag had decreed that the a 
should be left stuek in the mud at Kubub? Tew” 
were dying from want of supplies, and the only tl 
to furnish a getter system of transport, otherw’ ; the, 
must go on paying millions for provisions from English 
sources. “So long,” he concluded, “as I have the — 

to hold the command, the southern districts will not be 
abandoned unless my Emperor issues a command to that 
effect, and it is he alone who has to decide and no “ 
else.” Scarcely a tactful speech to a hostile Assembly: 
The Reichstag rose as one man to repudiate it, tho 
Colonial Vote was rejected, and the Government found 
themselves faced with a very unpleasant crisis on the eyg 
of the adjournment of the House. A truce has beg 
patched up, for on Monday the old Estimates werg 
restored and carried with the assistance of the Clerical 
Centre. But meanwhile a spirit has been aroused which 
may make German colonial policy for long the ~battlefield 
of party bitterness. 

It is quite possible that the hostility shown to the 
Colonial Vote springs rather from a general hostility to 
the Government than a serious opposition to overseas 
dominion. But the attitude bluntly defined by Colone) 
von Deimling is generally felt to be at bottom the attitude 
of the Emperor and his advisers, and therefore colonisa. 
tion is resisted not so much on its merits as because 
it is thought to represent autocracy and extra. 
Parliamentary powers. English readers are apt to be 
misled by the use of the word “colonies” in connection 
with Germany. With us colonies as a rule suggest self. 
governing communities. It does not seem to us wrong 
to say that the Crown is the only link between us and 
them, and that the less the House of Commons tries 
to meddle with their affairs the better. But no 
German colony is autonomous. They are dependencies 
in the fullest sense of the word, administered from 
and largely paid for by Berlin. The Reichstag pays 
the bill and has the right to criticise the items. Colonel 
von Deimling’s constitutional doctrine will not hold 
water, and we do not suppose that it will find any serious 
supporters. But that it should have been promulgated, even 
in the heat of debate, shows the unfortunate point to 
which these colonial discussions have come. There is 
nothing in German colonisation which is not admirable in 
theory. By all means let Germany use her surplus vitality in 
building up a strong overseas Empire. But German demo- 
cracy has not yet found its feet at home, and if it is uncertain 
of its ground on home affairs, it is still more uncertain on 
questions of which it has no first-hand experience. It feels 
vaguely that colonies give the autocratic power too good 
a chance, and hence it is jealous, perhaps unreasonably 
jealous, of what goes on in them. ‘lhe ordinary Socialist 
will, of course, proclaim himself against all colonisation, 
because he says it is a form of tyranny and waste. The 
ordinary citizen, who would not assent to this dogma, has 
nevertheless his suspicions. He is called upon to vote 
money, and he has no control over it when it is voted. 
He sees everything administered by an officialism as 
rigorous as the Army. Above all, he sees grievous 
mistakes, both military and civil, and he has the uncom- 
fortable suspicion that he is not getting value for his 
money. So he takes the only way possible: he stops 
supplies. We cannot blame him, for such a result is 
inevitable in an incomplete democracy. If the people are 
not made responsible for a policy, they will not con- 
tinue to make themselves responsible for paying for 
it. It is an instructive lesson in the danger of any 





system which is maintained apart from the popular 
will. In the present case the Reichstag are probably in 
the wrong. The extension of the railway may be a vital 
necessity. The evacuation of the southern districts may 
be the policy of a madman. But any House which is not 
consulted in the framing of a scheme will in the long run 
show its power by refusing payment, even though the 
exercise of that power may be the extreme of folly and 
caprice. 

The incident raises the whole question of the government 
of dependencies by a democracy. We should not care to 
dogmatise on what was the ideal form of polity under 
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which a European Power can govern subject races living in 


ics. Probably a complete bureaucracy is as 
. Oey, oenly a omnis democracy; but of one 
en we are certain, that an incomplete democracy is 
poo Remy Under it the man on the spot is subject to 
the sudden check which the awakened suspicion of a 
Reichstag may impose; the continuity of administration 
which @ bureaucracy gives is impossible ; and equally 
impossible is the power given by a true popular 
mandate. The question of democracies and depen- 
dencies is one of the great problems of the future, 
for ourselves as well hs for others, and it is well that it 
should be squarely faced. We believe that, as the British 
democracy has not misgoverned India, so any democracy, 
if its sense of duty is once fairly awakened, is capable of 
showing wisdom and tact in problems which in essence are 
foreign to it. As some one has said, it is the merit of 
democracy that it paves the way for superiority. There is 
q natural inclination in the people to give a free hand to 
the servant whom they have once discovered and trusted. 
The “man on the spot” need have no fears ; there is an 
instinct always to give his words more credit than is 
accorded to the most eloquent deliverances of armchair 
statesmen. But—and this is a truth too often forgotten— 
the people must be trusted in turn. They must be taken 
into the confidence of the Administration, and given a full 
chance of criticising the policy for which they are asked 
to pay. Between people and officials there can be no 
unilateral contract of trust. 





THE AUTOCRACY AND THE DUMA. 


HE contest between the Russian Court and the 
Duma is becoming sharper, but we do not feel so 
certain as many observers do that it will end at once 
in the dismissal of the representatives of the people. 
That would convince the peasantry, already excited and 
suspicious, that the central Government was hostile to 
their interests and an obstacle to the realisation of their 
hopes, and would probably be followed by a rising 
against the landlords, which, extending as it would 
through the sixty “ governments” of European Russia, 
would cost as much to put down—supposing even that the 
troops allowed it to be put down—as a great foreign war. 
“The peasant population,” said a peasant orator in the 
Duma, “is no doubt a blind Samson, but it can at least 
pull down the pillars of the temple.” The Court will not 
run that risk; nor, indeed, does it wish to take any action 
in the nature of a coup d'etat. Its object, like that of the 
Government of Louis XVL., is rather to belittle than to 
destroy the Duma, to drive it back by continuous petty 
affronts into the position of a Legislative Council with 
limited powers and small dignity in the eves of the popula- 
tion. It was with this view that the Deputies were ordered to 
send up their Address through the Court Chamberlain, 
and with this view that the Ministry gave a Reply to the 
Address, which by the etiquette of Parliaments was entirely 
gratuitous. In this Reply they refused all the larger 
requests of the Duma, usually in a style of high-sniffing 
rebuke. They could not think of an Agrarian Law, because 
if land could be expropriated, so could all other property, 
and the sanctity of property was the foundation of the 
State. As to an amnesty, that must be delayed until 
order had been restored, as also must be the withdrawal of 
special measures of repression. The use of administrative 
sentences was a matter for the Executive to decide; and as 
to the authority of the Council of the Empire, now the 
Upper House, that was a subject within the exclusive 
purview of the Sovereign. Nothing of moment was 
granted, and the Duma, in fact, was snubbed for making 
such very absurd requests. The Deputies listened with 
their accustomed self-control, but they revealed the 
impression which the Reply had made upon them 
in two very effective ways. They demanded by a nearly 
unanimous vote the dismissal of the Ministers, whom 
they adroitly assumed to be responsible for the refusals, 
and they forwarded by telegraph to every constituency 
in the country a brief statement that their prayers had 
been rejected. All Russia now knows that there is nothing 
to hope from the intervention of the Duma, and that the 
country is, as it hitherto has been, face to face with the 
Czar. It should be added that the Duma asked a reprieve 
for eight or ten mutineers sentenced to death in the Baltic 





Provinces, and that the men were immediately executed, 
the Generals desiring to show that they at least were 
outside popular control. 

The autocracy and the Deputies are therefore proclaimed 
enemies, standing face to face; and as the Treasury still 
retains some fragments of the last great loan, they may 
remain in that attitude, as the French Assembly and 
Louis XVI. did, for some weeks. In the end, however, 
actual collision can hardly be avoided. The Court is sure 
to want a Finance Bill of some sort, for it will get no more 
loans without a counter-signature from the Duma, and the 
pressure from the constituencies will by and by become 
irresistible. The electors, taught by their long experience 
of disappointment, are already suspecting the Deputies 
of having been terrorised or bought, and are 
threatening them in shoals of letters and telegrams 
with condign punishment. They are advised by the 
most sober of their representatives to wait patiently 
for success; but excited Russians are rarely patient. In 
twenty-four “ governments” actual famine is acknowledged 
by the officials to exist, and a famine-struck population 
always asks, like the people of Paris in the early days 
of the Revolution, for bread and not long speeches. 
The Court must at last either agree with the Duma, 
or compromise with the Duma, or disperse the Duma ; 
and guided as it is by men like General Trepoff, the 
Grand Dukes, and the present reactionary Ministry, 
it is most likely to favour the third alternative. The 
Czar, if he were quite free, would probably adopt the 
second with a certain readiness, for he has the safety 
of his dynasty to think of, and a position like that of 
William II. of Germany cannot appear to him wanting 
either in dignity or in charm. He is, however, pressed 
by a danger which it is a little difficult for foreigners to 
discuss with frankness. Even if we allow that the account 
in the Tribune of Wednesday revealing the details of a 
great military plot is a little too definite for complete 
credence, there is much evidence that a section of the 
military party in St. Petersburg have become impatient 
of the vacillating character of the Czar, and are 
anxious either for a military dictatorship in the 
hands of a Grand Vizier like General Trepoff, or a 
Regent chosen from the Royal family, who will make 
a last effort to support the autocracy by physical force. 
Nicholas IT. probably dreads these extremists at least as 
much as the people, more especially if at heart he still 
believes, as he certainly once did, that the people are 
under illusions, from which, if time is given, they are 
certain to recover. The governing bureaucracy of the 
provinces are always, it is reported, telegraphing to hin 
that the peasantry wish him to deal with the crisis as 
an absolute Czar. In the end, pressed by the Generals, 
by General Trepoff, and by the bureaucracy, we cannot 
but think it most probable that one final appeal will be 
made to force, and if the Sovereign were a stronger man it 
would not be certain that that appeal must fail. He has 
one awful weapon in his hands, for a Decree signed by 
himself declaring the land the property of the pcasantuy 
would instantly destroy the possibility of opposition. 
The soldiery, who are peasants, would proclaim him the 
People’s Czar, 

These, however, are to a certain extent dreams. It is 
equally probable that, as Russia presents the same con- 
ditions as France in the first years of Louis XVI.—i.e., 
an irresolute Sovereign, an aristocracy and bureaucracy 
blinded by the long possession of power, a people hungering 
for the possession of the soil, an intellectual class which 
has become utterly radical, and a Treasury reduced to 
any expedient to meet immense and unavoidable demands 
—for no State can leave its army unpaid or unfed, or its 
civil agents long in arrear of wages—there will be some 
such resemblance in the movement of the Revolution as 
there is in its conditions. In that case the Duma will on 
some great occasion, probably the acceptance by it of a 
far-reaching Agrarian Law, be visibly obeyed, and then, as 
the gratified peasantry will be behind it, it will have the 
power to remake the institutions of Russia. In what way 
it will remake them will depend upon its capacity for 
throwing up leaders with definite ideas and something of 
that instinct of moderation which successful legislators 
have usually displayed. At present the prominent men in 
the Duma betray in their inexperience many ideas derived 
from Socialist workmen. They talk of “ nationalising ” 
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the land,—that is, practically, of stripping the peasantry 
of their individual claims; of recognising the autonomy 
of all conquered provinces,—a thing no conquering 
people has ever done; of abolishing the distinction of 
sex in politics,—i.e., of handing over power to those who 
cannot even revolt; and of reducing taxation until 
the machine would lack its motive power. But able 
leaders would soon direct their energies, as they did in 
France, to securing the possible. Whether they will find 
such leaders no foreigner can form an opinion, except upon 
abstract grounds. ‘Those grounds suggest that a great 
white people—and the Russians are a great people—has 
never failed, at a time when the usual leader has lost his 
authority and all careers are open, to find adequate leaders. 
Failing them, we can see nothing before Russia except 
anarchy; but no nation ever has sunk into anarchy, and 
it is difficult not to believe that the scientific anarchists are 
right in their muddle of convictions upon one point. Out 
of a destroyed order a new order is certain to arise. That 
it must be, on the face of the facts, a despotic order, and 
that they will like it less than the existing one, is another 
matter, which in their mad hopefulness they have never 
even considered. 





PENSIONS AND PENSIONS. 


5 toe Morning Leader of Friday week made a very 
courteous reference to our intention of including 
old-age pensions in our articles on “The Manufacture of 
Paupers.” Whether a good case can be made out against 
such pensions is a point which our contemporary is willing 
to leave undetermined for the moment. But it calls our 
attention to what it regards as a more obvious abuse,—the 
granting of handsome pensions, not to day labourers who 
have received only a few shillings a week in wages, but to 
Peers and Privy Councillors who have received many 
thousands of pounds as salary. If one kind of pension is 
bad, surely the other is worse,—worse because.the pension 
is much greater and the need much less. This is a very 
fair challenge, and we have great pleasure in doing our 
best to meet it. 

The pensions given to Cabinet Ministers, like those given 
to other public servants, are really part of the payment for 
work done. It is, we hold, a real gain to the community 
that the public service should have a kind of certainty 
about it which does not belong to private employments. 
The public service is not as a rule highly paid, and it has 
fewer opportunities of rising than fall to the share of those 
employed in commercial or financial undertakings. The 
Civil servant leads an undistinguished life, earning, indeed, 
the confidence of his chiefs, but not finding that this con- 
fidence leads to anything but increased work, rewarded, 

rhaps, by a mention in a Minute. Such a career would 
sae few attractions for an able man were it not that to 
some minds there is a paramount attraction in the 
thought that the payment, or part of the payment, is 
permanent,—that the worker will not be turned adrift at a 
certain age with his salary gone and nothing to take its 
place. It is this prospect, more than anything else, 
probably, that makes the public service popular, and we 
could ill afford to deprive it of this particular kind of 
attraction. In a lower grade of the service other con- 
siderations come in. The public servant, be he soldier, 
or constable, or postman, or workman of any kind, holds, 
and ouglit to hold, a position which in certain respects 
compares disadvantageously with similar positions in 
private employment. He has not the same liberty of 
organisation, nor the same power of striking work. 
His employer is the community, and the service 
of the community implies obligations of citizenship as 
well as of contract. It is expedient, however, to recog- 
nise the distinction, and to arrange that the sacrifice 
which the public servant makes shall not go unregarded. 
The form which this arrangement takes is seen in the 
greater permanence attached to the employment. The 
workman cannot, indeed, be kept on the active list when 
his powers may be failing and there are younger men 
waiting to fill his place. A sound system of promotion is 
indispensable to the proper carrying on of the public 
service, and a sound system of promotion necessitates 
stringent rules about retirement. But the perma- 
nence we are in search of is secured in another way. 
Retirement does not mean starvation. It is only 


r 


the substitution of a pension for a sal ry. Far fr 
seeing anything to apologise for in this system os 


the best years of a man’s life, and during those years to 
pay him at a very moderate rate, it is necessary, if th 
public service is to command a fair choice of recruits, th : 
there should be some compensation offered for the adv - 
tages which he foregoes. That compensation is fecal bs 
security of tenure, and security of tenure can only be 
combined with efficiency by making a pension part of the 
remuneration offered. 

In the case of Cabinet Ministers ahd the like a different 
consideration come into play. When a man enters the 
Government of the day, whether his place be in the Cabinet 
or in a subordinate office, his work is at once absorbin 
and precarious. He has to give up any employment jn 
which he has hitherto been engaged, and he has no cer. 
tainty of retaining his new employment. The accident of 
a hostile division may send him back into private life with. 
out notice, and his former occupation may be, and often 
is, closed against him. Apart from pensions, there is only 
one security against the disadvantages involved in this 
state of things. It is that members of the Government 
should be rich men. Until lately this was commonly the 
case. Here and there there were exceptions, but as a rule 
no one thought of taking political employment unless 
he had inherited or had made the money on which to 
live when he should be out of office. Does any one think 
that this sort of thing can go on in a democratic society? 
The new classes which are entering the House of Commons, 
and making and unmaking Cabinets, will not consent to 
be governed only by rich men. They will not, when the 
choice lies between the needy politician who has led them 
to victory and the man of substance who has done nothing 
but vote with his party in Parliament and subscribe 
liberally to the party organisation in the country, always 
choose the latter. On the contrary, their sympathies will 
usually be with the poor candidate for office. They will 
be bent on “ giving him a chance.” We may be sure that 
ambitious young men eager to seize and make the most of 
that chance will never be wanting. But how will they 
make the most of it? We have the materials for answering 
this question in other countries. We can point to Ministers 
and ex-Ministers whose financial character is thoroughly 
known and thoroughly distrusted. ‘Their position in the 
Cabinet has given them much marketable information, 
and has made their co-operation in this or that commercial 
enterprise well worth buying. Their whole career has been 
arranged on this footing. They have been content to 
abandon the chances of private careers for the different, 
but not less profitable, chances of a public career. Is that 
a condition of affairs which any one can wish to see grow 
up in this country? Englishmen have enough to reproach 
themselves with as regards their commercial morality, but 
the evil has not mounted so high as Cabinets and Ministers. 
If it is to be hindered from thus mounting, it must be by 
taking every means to ensure that we shall not be governed 
by politicians of this type, and the only effectual means is 
to take care that no man shall be able te plead that it was 
only by taking bribes that he could liye. 

Even if this danger could be averted in some other way, 
or if the English character should prove to be absolutely 
immune from it, there is another argument for a pension 
which is in itself conclusive. Let us assume that for all 
time to come every English Minister will refuse to turn 
the opportunities of his position to account, although his 
refusal means absolute poverty the moment he retires from 
office. How many men of really great ability will choose 
a political career when it is attended with this tremendous 
disadvantage? They will far oftener, we imagine, put the 
idea aside, and prefer to take their chance in other employ- 
ments. There are—they will argue—rich men enough to 
do the work, men to whom the difference between being 
in and out of office has no meaning from the point of 
view of money. They will be good enough to govern a 
country which does not think better men worth their 
cost. That is not our idea of filling up Cabinet places. 
We are not content to see the ablest men in each 
generation shut out from public life, and from a share 
in the business of the State, because they cannot afford to 
go into politics. It is impossible, indeed, to hold out to 





men standing on the threshold of public life anything 
parallel to the vast successes which are sometimes attained 


should like to see it extended. If the State is to Acad 
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> men who remain outside. Politics are not a lottery with 
ons distributed in prizes. But it is possible to give 
the certainty of a moderate income—an income which 
hall ordinarily last for their lives—and so to leave them free 
8 make their choice between a competence with interesting 
- useful work, and wealth with less interesting work,— 
~ interesting, at all events, for those whose ambition it 
is to have a share in the making of history, and to leave 
the world a little better than they found it. It should be 
our object to secure for the State the services of poor men 
of great practical ability, men who have no passionate 
desire to become politicians, though they have the qualities 
which would make them excellent politicians if they once 
entered upon that career. Such men, if there were no 
nsions, would plead poverty as an unauswerable reason 
for choosing some other line of life, and of this plea we 
desire to deprive tham. 
We do not say that the existing pension system is 
perfect. We would, for example, exact no declaration of 
verty as a condition of drawing what is really only 
Peferred pay. Instead, we would give a Ministerial 
nsion as a matter of right to every Minister who had 
Paid office for, say, seven years. In its broad outlines, 
that is, we hold that the existing system is one which 
should be maintained and extended. 





THE MANUFACTURE OF PAUPERS.*® 
Il.—OUTDOOR RELIEF. 


HE term “outdoor relief” was used by the Poor 
Law Commissioners of 1832 to describe the grant of 
allowances or relief to the poor at their own homes at the 
expense of the ratepayers. The Act of 1834 was passed to 
put an end to the more flagrant of its abuses, of which the 
greatest were connected with the relief of the able-bodied 
and their families. At that date, in the words of the late 
Professor Fawcett, ‘‘men were virtually told that no 
amount of recklessness, self-indulgence, or improvidence 
would in the slightest degree affect their claim to be 
maintained at other people’s expense. If they married 
when they had no reasonable chance of being able to 
maintain a family, they were treated as if they had per- 
formed a meritorious act, for the more children they had 
the greater was the amount of relief they obtained. ..... 
Labour was bribed to remain in localities where it was not 
wanted; and it was prevented passing to those districts where 
there was a demand for it. Thus, if wages in any parish 
were below what it was thought would provide a reasonable 
maintenance, the local authorities were empowered to grant 
an allowance in aid of wages.’ In order to put a stop to 
these and similar abuses, workhouses were established, 
where the able-bodied could be relieved and set to work, 
without making their lot in any way preferable to that of 
the independent labourer of the lowest class. An extra- 
ordinary fall in the numbers of adult able-bodied paupers, 
from 13:2 per thousand of population in 1849, the first year 
for which we have reliable figures, to 34 in 1905, has 
resulted; and now in country workhouses this class of pauper 
isalmost unknown. ‘There has also been during the same 
period almost an equally satisfactory fallin general outdoor 
pauperism, from 55-0 to 18:7 per thousand of population. 
Unfortunately, this fall has not been uniform over the whole 
country, for Unions are still to be found with a general out- 
door pauperism of over fifty per thousand of population, 
while other Unions of a similar character have only ten 
per thousand. The reason for this difference is purely and 


simply one of administration. And there is no reason why | 
the general pauperism of this country should not be half | 
what it is at present, and still go on diminishing, if outdoor | 


relief were administered with the same care and control 
in every Union. Many of the old evils, so graphically 
described by the Poor Law Commissioners of 1832, still 
cling to it. It is still a drag on the progress of thrift and 





[* The articles in this serics are contributed by different writers,—each an 
expert in his own subject. Ience, though the general aim and purpose are 
the same, a difference in point of view may occasionally be visible, and there 
may also be occasional overlapping. It has been thought better not to 
suppress the individualism thus apparent in the articles, nor to attempt the 
production of a rigid uniformity by editorial omissions, alterations, and 
additions. An essential harmony produced by the adoption of common 
principles, and by the desire to awaken the public to the evils caused by the 
manufacture of paupers, is, however, visible throughout the series. Next 
week's article will deal with ‘‘ Uld-Age Peusious.”—Ep. Spectutor.] 


providence ; it still encourages dependence ; it still tends 
to reduce wages and increase rents; it still opposes 
every effort to improve the condition and raise the status 
of the working classes ; it still causes discontent; and it 
still induces fraud and imposture. The public expect to 
derive some return from the increasing burden of local 
taxation generally, but it is difficult to see what benefit 
they receive from increased Poor-rates ; and the extension 
of outdoor relief always brings with it an increase of poor 
relief expenditure. There is a very prevalent idea that an 
outdoor relief policy is cheaper for the ratepayers than one 
of indoor relief. But experience teaches the contrary. A 
Union which makes indoor relief the rule and outdoor 
relief the exception, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the Royal Commissioners of 1832, is always more 
economically administered than one which refuses to 
follow that advice. There is more than one reason 
for this. An indigent person always prefers relief at his 
own home to enterjng the workhouse. Thus, out of every 
ten persons who will accept relief in the first form, only 
one will accept it in the second. So if the weekly cost of 
an inmate in the workhouse be 5s., and of an outdoor 
pauper 2s. 6d. (which is what the ordinary Guardian refers 
to when he talks of outdoor relief costing less than indoor 
relief), the saving to the rates from an indoor relief policy 
is no less than 20s. out of every 25s. Again, outdoor 
relief is demoralising to a parish. The disease which it 
generates is catching. For example, take two men, A and 
B, earning or able to earn the same wages. They occupy 
similar cottages and pay the same rents. A is inclined to 
be thrifty and provident, and B the reverse. When B gets 
into difficulties, through sickness in his family or from 
other causes, he at once flies to the parish, and the 
Guardians, to prevent (as they say) his home being broken 
up, give him outdoor relief. A cannot see the justice of 
this, nor why his neighbour, who has done nothing to help 
himself, should be so helped; and, finding that nobody 
thinks any the worse of B for coming on the parish, may 
very likely be led to become an applicant for relief him- 
self. And, indeed, it is a general rule for those Unions 
which give most outdoor relief to have most indoor paupers ; 
for, as Mrs. Bosanquet puts it so admirably in her look, 
“The Strength of the People,” “ outdoor relief is, in fact, 
a preparatory school, an initiation into pauperism, a 
partial dependence which leads quite naturally to the total 
dependence of the workhouse. The man or woman who 
has received out-relief has turned away from his depen- 
dence upon himself or his friends; and those natural 
supports once abandoned he has none others upon which 
to rely.” 

Then there is the classic instance of the Somersetshire 
colliers. Some thirty-five years ago they met to promote 
the establishment of a Friendly Society. There was at first 
a unanimous feeling in favour of the proposal, until some 
one mentioned that those who became members of such a 
Society would lose all chance of obtaining parochial relief. 
The whole tone of the meeting was suddenly changed, and 
the scheme could not be proceeled with. So long as out- 
door relief continues to be given such must be the result ; 
for the Poor Law comes to be looked upon as the poor 
man’s best club by large masses of the working classes. 
If it could be entirely swept away, the condition of tho 
masses would be in every way vastly improved, a further 
impetus would be given to the growth of the Friendly 
Societies, and old-age pensions (which are merely an 





extension of the outdoor relief system) would no longer 
be talked about. The poor would be thrown upon 
| their own resources, and the necessity for providence 


|and thrift would bring about less expenditure on drink, 
and as a consequence happier and better homes; better 
personal relations between the rich and the poor would 
be created, and those (the comparatively few in number) 
whose indigence had not been produced by their own 
{fault would be cared for, and again started on a 
| career of independen:e by private benevolence. It is a 
remarkable fact that the more strictly outdoor relief 
is granted, the less there is for charity todo. And the 
converse also holds good; that is, the more wisely charity 
is bestowed, the less demand will there be upon the public 
purse. Outdoor relief and indiscriminate almsgiving have 
almost equally bad effects, as witness the pauperisation 
of whole districts by dole charities. Thirty-six vears 
‘have now passed since the Poor Law Doard issued its 
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memorable Minute on Poor Relief (November 20th, 
1869). The Boards of Guardians which have given any 
serious attention to it can be counted on the ten fingers. 
It showed how outdoor relief tended to encourage insuffi- 
ciency of wages by making up any deficiency from the 

ublic purse, and how much better it was for the Poor 

aw to take upon itself the entire cost of relief, relying 
upon the deterrent of the workhouse to discourage applica- 
tions for the full help which it gave. It pointed out how 
poor relicf was to be given, not as a matter of charity, 
but of legal obligation simply, and how to extend this 
legal obligation beyond the class of the actually desti- 
tute to a further and much larger class—viz., those in 
receipt of insufficient wages—would not only increase to an 
unlimited extent poor relief expenditure, but also (much 
worse) “allow the belief in a legal claim to public money 
in every emergency to supplant in a further portion of the 
population the full recognition of the necessity for self- 
reliance and thrift.” It traced out clearly the boundaries 
of the two provinces of Poor Law and #harity. 

The reason why an ordinary Board of Guardians 
cannot carry out the principles of relief laid down in this 
Minute is well explained by a_ story related by Mr. 
Edmond Wodehouse when a Poor Law inspector. He was 
drawing the attention of a certain Board to the exception- 
ally high rate of pauperism which prevailed in their Union 
and to their objectionable methods of relief. During 
the course of the discussion which followed a member said 
that the large majority of the Guardians agreed with 
his criticisms, and quite assented to the principles he 
had enunciated ; “ but somehow,” the Guardian added, 
“when we come to act as a Board, we don’t carry them 
out.” It is unnecessary to enlarge upon this frank 
statement, but it explains how the manufacture of paupers 
is carried on in the Poor Law factory. Maybe the only 
real remedy, if the administration of poor relief is to be 
carried out with complete justice and equality of treat- 
ment, will be to transfer it from the hands of popularly 
elected bodies to those of officials, who would have to 
enforce strictly the rules and regulations laid down by 
the central authority. We should thus be adopting the 
policy supported with such strong arguments by Sir 
Edwin Chadwick, who was a member of the Royal Com- 
mission of 1832. He considered it essential that the 
working out of the improvements then suggested in the 
administration of the Poor Laws should be entrusted, as 
to their general superintendence, to one central authority 
with extensive powers; and, as to their details, to paid 
officers acting under the consciousness of constant super- 
intendence and strict responsibility. At present each 
Board administers outdoor relief according to its own 
sweet will, under the very elastic Orders of the Local 
Government Board. There is no one fixed policy of 
relief, and consequently, while pauperism flourishes in 
one Union, it may have reached the irreducible minimum 
in avother; and that other Union will be found to have, 
under the rule of one strong Chairman or Clerk, practically 
abolished outdoor relief. 








THE LEISURED CLASS. 

ATURE, never a believer in equality, has provided 
society with a leisured class,—a class which has 
attained, or bas ceased any longer to pursue, the various aims 
with which its members set out on their journey. The women 
have seen the generation which they brought up in its turn 
bringing up another. The men watch the toil of those who 
carry on the work that once absorbed their thoughts. In 
every country, under every Government, the old rest and look 
on. Most men, and almost all women, can accept the fact that 
their working days are over without any bitter regret. The 
old are seldom pessimists. They have the calm of those who 
are accustomed to danger and have seen many false alarms. 
Besides, they can look back a long way, far enough to assure 
themselves that the world, in spite of all reactions, has moved 
forward since they were young, and does still move forward 





though they have ceased to push. There are, of course, a | 
minority who chafe at their destiny, a minority in which the | 
feminine element is very small. A man’s rest comes more | 
suddenly than a woman's. His work has been more definite, | 
and is less satisfactory to watch from the outside. The | 





methods of doing it i i site, Sa 
hard for an old shes a pe Airy sep Ttis often 
; OD 1N quite 

another way than that which seemed to him to be the ri be 
In literature tastes change, not always for the better, 
science old roads of investigation are abandoned for con , : 
politics the perennial strifes of party hide from those wh - 
failing strength forces them to leave the arena the great = 
ilicting principles which underlie displays of opposing ne 
Art seems sometimes to be inspired by no more serious 
Muse than that of Fashion, with her short memory and = 
tempt for fact. All that he has tried to do must often 298 
to an old man as though it were already forgotten. Sioa 
said that all dead philosophies had become part of the livine 
organism of knowledge. No doubt all good forgotten wok 
becomes part of the living organism of civilisation ; but this 
truth is hard to realise for those who stand by and see its 
outline lost. ° 

For a woman the step into old age is fraught with fewer 
hardships. Woman’s work never changes. Her duties have 
been the same since the world began, and she is born with an 
aptitude for them. Methods of bringing up children, ang 
ruling households, and ministering to the sick do, it is true 
become kinder with every generation. But all good women 
grow more indulgent with age, so that the generations keep 
alongside in ideal so far as the greater duties of the average 
woman’s life are concerned. Consequently they are not 
tempted to be hypercritical, but are content to see the work 
they once did well being again well done. As a rule, it is true, 
they cling to life far more than men. They live more in their 
affections, for one thing; for another, the habit of centuries is 
upon them. Life is more sacred to them. The cases in which 
they can be called upon volunturily to sacrifice their own are 
rare, and it has never been their duty to take that of other 
people. Their love of life, however, though it may give them 
many moments of sadness, does not make them dissatisfied 
during the evening of their days. They enjoy them in the 
temper of the poet :— 

“The setting sun, and music at the close, 
As the last taste of sweets, is sweetest last.” 


The great loss which accompanies age is, of course, the loss 
of energy. Many wheels have run down by the time a man 
or a woman may rightly be called old. The power to follow 
new paths of argument up to new conclusions commonly, 
though not always, abates with the natural force; but there 
are compensations, especially among women. The mind ofa 
woman is not quite the same as that of a man. Loss of mental 
force is to her a less loss, and with age a woman nearly always 
becomes wider-minded. Her strong point mentally is her 
power to comprehend character. This gift is perfected by 
experience, and has very little to do with either theories or 
systems. Breadth of view is as dependent upon sympathy 
as upon abstract thought. Not that women as they grow old 
lose their prejudices. They keep them as treasured dogmas 
in the memory, but they very often cease altogether to apply 
them. Age, and age alone, teaches what Coleridge defined as 
the difference between persons and “isms,” and to know this 
is to know how to break down all barriers, social, political, and 
religious. Of course the secret is discovered at the cost of a 
certain amount of logic. To be old is to be inconsistent, 
because it is to realise that there is more of truth than can be 
seen from any given standpoint. 

Age, if it saps the energies and weakens the motive force, 
has its own beneficence. It sets the old free. At last 
they can, if they will accept its franchise, get outside 
the vicious circle of self-absorption. The bonds of self- 
interest are struck off. The goad of ambition is blunted for 
good. The moi dies long before the moi spectatewr. One 
of the first delights of liberty is leisure to be amused. “How 
I should like to be present at such-and-such a scene, if only I 
could be invisible,” we hear young people say. Age will grant 
them such wishes. Capacity to enjoy the pluy is nowise 
dependent upon taking part. But that liberty which is the 
gift of years brings a grace greater than the grace of humour. 
It gives to the good when they get old power to put them- 
selves completely in another person’s place. Shakespeare 
in Richard IT. draws a wonderful picture of this late develop 
ment of love. Gaunt is heart-broken at the thought of his 
son's exile :— 


“Ere the six years that he hath to spend 
Can change their moons and bring their times about, 
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il-dried lamp and time-bewasted light 
Shall be extinct with age and endless night ; 
My inch of taper will be burnt and done, Z 
‘And blindfold death not let me see my son. 

t no sooner does he realise Bolingbroke’s despair than he 
m himself to relieve it. Love revives his memory. He gives 
. experience to console his son. He recalls the spirits of 
Tooth Romance, Adventure, Folly, the spirits of the long- 
dead past, that they may enable him to inspire hope. “ Had 
I thy youth and cause, I would not stay,” he tells him :— 

« All places that the eye of heaven visits 
‘Are to a wise man ports and happy havens. 
Teach thy necessity to reason thus: 
There is no virtue like necessity. 
hink not the king did banish thee, 
But thou the king. Woe doth the heavier sit, 
Where it perceives it is but faintly borne. 
Go, say I sent thee forth to purchase honour 
And not the king exiled thee; or suppose 
Devouring pestilence hangs in our air 
And thou art flying to a fresher clime : 
Look, what thy soul holds dear, imagine it 
To lie that way thou go’st, not whence thou com’st; 
Suppose the singing birds musicians, 
The grass whereon thou tread’st the presence strew’d, 
The flowers fair ladies, and thy steps no more 
Than a delightful measure or a dance.” 

One other lesser gift comes in the hand of age, the gift of 
humility. We speak sometimes of an old man’s vanity. It is 
a vanity of the past, a vain recollection of the workman 
who was. By humility the usefulness of Nature's leisured 
class is often impaired. They fear sometimes that they may 
be unwelcome within the hurrying circles of the younger 
world. There is a peculiar shyness which belongs to age- 
Many young people buy very dear the experience which an 
old friend could have given them for nothing—but dared not 
offer, because they did not know how thankfully it would have 
been accepted. The good opinion of the old is very greatly 
desired, because men know it to be a detached opinion. It is 
strange how little the old seem to realise this fact, withhold- 
ing the meed of praise which would have refreshed a thirsty 
man because they imagine he does not want it. But this 
humility is a blessing we may not grudge. How could they 
bear to go could they realise the blank that is left at their 


departure. 





MURDER AND THE SANE MAN. 
HE enormous size of the great towns bas become, if not 
the gravest, one of the most baffling of the difficulties 
which confront the police in the detection of crime. Not 
once or twice, but scores of times during the last few years, 
the detectives have been checked at the outset by the know- 
ledge that the very completeness of the civilisation which arms 
the pursuer also shields the pursued. Here and there they 
have bungled matters from the beginning, as, for instance, in 
the Merstham Tunnel case, when they allowed the railway- 
carriage compartment in which the murder took place to be 
used over and over again before it was examined by experts. 
But they have not always bungled, and if occasionally they 
seem slow to take action, it must be remembered that they 
alone know all the facts; also, that nothing discredits or dis- 
heartens the work of detection more thoroughly than an 
unsuccessful prosecution. They must not strike before they 
can strike with certainty. 

It is there that the vastness of cities, and the speed and 
silence with which a man can put miles of streets between 
bimself and his pursuers, become so insistent a problem. The 
police are now engaged upon a search for the author of one of 
those crimes which because of their sheer unreason make 
reasoned pursuit the more difficult. A Mr. Wakley, a young 
artist, was found on the morning of Thursday a week ago 
murdered in the passage leading to his studio in Westbourne 
Grove. His head had been smashed in with a hammer, by a 
succession of blows delivered with maniacal force and 
brutality. Very little evidence has as yet been given in 
Court, but from what has been given the crime is believed 
to be the work of a soldier. It is alleged that two men, 
one of whom was a soldier, were seen to enter the studio 
shortly after eleven on the night on which the murder 
was committed; but it is not certain that the civilian 
was Mr. Wakley, nor, for that matter, is it certain 
that the murderer was a soldier. On these points more 
evidence will be forthcoming at the adjourned inquest; 


it is probable, indeed, that the police have already sufficient 
evidence as to the kind of crime which was committed. There 
need be no further discussion of that question here; the 
essential point is that it has once more been proved possible 
for a peculiarly ferocious murder to be committed in the heart 
of a city famous for the protection it affords its citizens, and 
for the murderer to step clean away, himself protected by the 
very size of the community to which he belongs. He has broken 
aside, for one short minute in the dark, from the beaten path 
in which his fellow-men have seen him walking; in that 
minute he has become a being different from all who have 
been living and working round him. But he alone knows 
that, or prays that he alone knows it. He has led no one to 
suspect him, because he has laid no plans; if he has contrived 
to step clear back into his usual path, who is to guess that he 
ever left it? Unless he, of all men in the world, is forced to 
tell what he knows, and he can never be certain that he will 
not be forced to tell. The horrible importance of his secret 
may urge him to share it with others, and if that hideous 
temptation, perpetually present, once compels him to listen 
and to speak, then it is he, in the end, who does the work of 
the police. That longing for companionship, even in the 
sharing of a secret which if shared must inevitably kill, is 
almost a commonplace factor in the discovery of crime. 

It has been remarked in connection with this particular 
crime that “there is fascination in a good murder”; and if 
the expression is a little brutal, it is still not very far from the 
main truth, Is it an ugly fascination, to which we do wrong 
to submit? Is it, perhaps, kin to the fascination of the cobra, 
whose victims gaze at the swaying eyes of her hood, to be 
struck senseless by poisonous fangs they never suspected ? 
There can be no doubt that for some who gaze poison waits 
behind the fascination. To some, it happens much goo often, 
there is an attraction in the very revoltingness of the details 
of a violent and bloody crime. What is to the great majority 
the one thing that is detestable to think about, the one sight 
which it would be horrible to see, is to them the sight to be 
seen and the thought to dwell upon. That is a consideration 
which must always be present to the minds of those whose 
business it is to inform the public through the Press of the 
occurrences of everyday life around them. It is one of the 
disabilities even of an enormously powerful Press that it 
cannot wholly prevent such thoughts and sights from coming 
into the ken of the sensual and the morbid. It can do some- 
thing, though not everything; but the fact must always 
remain that its business, as well as its privilege, is publicity, 
and that, though a well-ordered and conscientious Press can 
help the cause of cleanness by omitting to publish irrelevant 
nastiness, essential facts are better looked at than blinked at. 
Imitation, of course, is the commonest sequence of a crime 
about which much has been written; but it is at least 
arguable that the weakly, morbid mind, easily swayed towards 
crime, would be attracted by one form of ill-doing if not by 
another, and that, in any case, to legislate first and foremost 
with regard to the morbid would not be common-sense. 

But in the case of the average healthy man or woman, is it 
true to say that “there is fascination in a good murder,” 
and that the interest with which the details of an obscure and 
difficult,crime are read is a sign of health, and not of weakness 
or disease? It is, surely, a healthy interest. To begin with, 
it is normal, and therefore, a priori, a sign of health. The 
man or womun who can hear without interest of the violent 
taking of human life can have no moving interest in the use 
of life at all. A man to whom murder is of no more interest 
than theft is an exception to the rule which dictates that for 
human beings the preservation of human life is the greatest 
thing in the world. Man does not forbid the taking of man’s 
life, but since the mark was first set on Cain he has ordered 
that only in this way and that way it may be taken. If the 
blood is shed in any other way, the shedder in the act 
of shedding becomes different from all other men, a man 
to whom henceforward nothing belongs, with whom the 
hopeful can share no hope. Yet what has he done more than 
the man who has climbed the silent hill before the dawn, 
and has driven home the steel through the sleeping 
sentry? The casuist could argue the point; but he would 
never argue it with conviction. Even in the days when 
the soil of every country in Europe was drenched with 
the blood of soldiers; when the actual putting to death 





of a human being was counted so light a thing that men 
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and women were hanged week after week, year after 
year, for the theft of a few shillings’ worth of cloth or 
food; when the sword or the pistol made an end of the 
lover or the card-sbarper, and men hardly turned their eyes to 
look where the dead had fallen,—even in those days men 
realised that one crime differs from all other crimes; that the 
taking of man's life by man, except in defence of the laws 
which man has made, is the single offence for which the penalty 
is unalterable. That is a law which, needing wholesome obser- 
vance, must compel wholesome interest. But there is, also, 
that further dreadful interest in the breaking of it which 
comes from the prayer which every man consciously or un- 
consciously prays, that he for his part may never come to 
break it. 





SOME ASPECTS OF GOLF. 
SSUREDLY the genius loci of the classic Hoylake 
course would be more than a little surprised if 
it could be reincarnated such as it was in the days of the 
old bar-parlour and the Club under the roof of the Roya] 
Hotel, and could see itself such as it lately was when the 
champions or would-be champions, to the number of one 
hundred and sixty-six, were gathered together on its links 
and in and about that very commodious clubhouse which 
is no more than worthy of the fame which Hoylake, as a 
golfing centre, has made its own. It has made much fame 
its own because it has not only given us, all through the many 
years since its institution, a most admirable course for golf, 
but also because it is due to the initiative of the authorities at 
Hoylake that many interesting meetings have been started, 
notably the international match, which was decided in 
Scotland’s favour on Saturday, May 19th, and also the 
Amateur Championship, won by Mr. Robb the following 
week, *® 
¢ It would not, surprising as it may seem, be quite right to 
assume that the popularity and the magnificence are alto- 
gether changes for the better. There was a different kind of 
pleasure about the smaller gatherings, both at Hoylake, at 
St. Andrews, Westward Ho! and the other centres, when 
neither centres nor golfers were so many. It was all a more 
sociable affair. All knew all, and the weaknesses of men— 
that “soul of man which is seen so very naked in a bunker ”— 
were part of the common chat. With the weaknesses of the 
men we knew their excellences too; we watched the:n mellow. 
There was good-fellowship, and certainly much cheerful noise, 
even if not a great deal of harmony, in those “ musical 
evenings,” soi-disant, in the bar-parlour of the Royal, Mr. 
John Ball, senior (but he was junior then, and our present ex- 
champion no more than fertius), giving us “John Peel” with 
much feeling and dramatic action. All those faces, and voices, 
are not gone, but the gaps are more than the survivors, and—it 
may be sentimental—but at times one has a doubt whether the 
modern popularity of golf has not been gained with too great a 
loss,—the loss of those social associations which belonged to the 
older conditions of the game. We cannot, however, go back 
along the path of the past. Golf is no longer a possession of 
the elect; the many have stretched out for it, and taken it 
with both hands; and it is to be hoped that they properly 
estimate their privileges. In some respects it seems a little 
doubtful whether they do. To estimate a privilege at its 
right value it is almost essential that you be able to compare 
your position, having it, with your position when, though 
wanting it, you had it not. This is what it bas not been within 
the power to do of any large proportion of the numerous 
golfers now in London. There are very many in London, to 
be sure, who go out of it for a day or two at golf in the 
week, and believe that they are as grateful as they ought 
to be for the fine game and the fine air and exercise; but 
for most of them the desire to play golf from London 
did not arise until there were so many courses within 
easy reach that they bad no difficulty in satisfying it. 
If they had learnt to play golf in their boyhood, and 
on coming to London in the “seventies,” let us say, had 
found virtually no chance of playing golf from it at all, 
then they really would realise the immense difference to a 
very large number of people which has been made by the 
coming of golf and the formation of golf courses within reach 
of big towns. Let them try to figure to themselves the 
change which would occur in their lives now if all these 
courses were done away with ‘by some tragic stroke of fate’s 


pen,—as by a San Franciscan earthquake. Tt will be foana 
if the vision is a clear one, that the change would — 
serious, and in consequence their gratitude for the easy m 
given them of indulging the golfing passion should Ae mo 
brighter. A sharp distinction, so far as the leieheache ate me 
golf is concerned, has to be drawn between golf and erick “ 
footbull, racing, and many other sports, for when a vem ~ 
you he is fond of golf, he means that he is fond of we 
it. When a man says he is fond of any of these a — 
nine cases out of ten he merely means that he is fond of lech. 
ing on at them. He would as soon think of going into 4 
wrestling arena with Hackenschmidt as of putting his heed 
into a football scrummage or his leg across a racehorse. TT), 
man who “goes golfing” does not go with a pair of fala. 
glasses slung across his back, but with a set of golf clubs It 
is likely enough that the latter has quite as good a day ton 
the economic point of view as the former: it is quite certain 
that he has afar better day from the point of view of his 
health. The financial injury inflicted by golf on doctors can 
only be equalled by the financial benefits to the shareholders 
in life assurance companies, many a man continuing to toddle 
round the links and pay his premiums regularly who would 
long ago, but for the healthful influence of golf, have toddled 
down to the last bunker and left his executors to call in the 
sum for which he was insured. It is so much a matter of course 
with the Londoner in business or in a profession now that 
if he wants a game of golf he shall go down an hour's train 
journey into the country and enjoy a game, that he can hardly 
realise his life without this solace. The writer is one of 
those who can well remember the time when it was very far 
from easy for a Londoner, hungering for golf, to satisfy such 
acraving. More often he had to go empty, at a loss for other 
exercise than the abhorrent “constitutional” walk. The case 
was very hard; and the difference which the making of s0 
many courses about London has brought into tlhe London life 
is very real. 

It is a thesis which might be elaborated in almost endless 
detail if one were to dwell on the many incidental advantages 
which come in the train of improved health,—the better 
temper, the better head and vigour for business, and all the 
rest. The full sense of the word “health” impliesthem. The 
golfer has done service to others who are not golfers in a 
way which is more direct than by the simple improvement 
of his own temper and his quality as a social being. Even 
for this those who are not golfers should be a little grateful; 
but what should appeal to their gratitude with a greater and 
more direct force is the fact that the golfer (for his own selfish 
ends, in the first instance, no doubt) has been the means of 
saving many a beautiful open stretch of country from the 
hands of the builder. Doubtless all that he does there is 
not always in the direction of adding to the beauties of 
Nature. The bunkers with which he bas obstructed certain 
courses as industriously, and assuredly with quite as little of 
an eye to beauty, as the beaver obstructs rivers with its dams, 
are not lovely objects; the golfer himself, on those courses 
which are on common land, is sometimes known to behave, in 
the absorption of his game, in a manner which indicates some 
momentary oblivion of that courteous consideration which is 
due even to those meanest of his fellow-beings who are not 
golfers. A lady has been known to come in from a walk on 
one of such courses inspired to observe epigrammatically that 
on the golf links the best of men cease to be human. It is tobe 
feared that the epigram has fully as much justification as it 
needs. At the same time, while making the concession, we 
can in justice claim for the golfer that, on the balance, he 
makes the world better than it would have been without him. 
Even on commons, though his interests may jar against some 
of those who have the rights of pasture, of mere perambula- 
tion, and so on, he is ready enough to make joint cause 
with the rest to resist anything like encroachment by private 
persons, and in the event of a legal fight he can supply the 
main sinews of that kind of war,—the cash. In other instances 
he has rented or has bought outright, at rates which no one 
else would care to pay, unless for the detestable purposes of the 
speculative builder, large tracts in the neighbourhood of big 
cities. Whatever our view may be of the moral influence of golf 
on the boys who carry clubs, there can be no question of the view 
which botel-keepers, lodging-house keepers, tradesfolk, market 
gardeners, and others in very many watering-places must hold 








in regard to the financial influence of golf. ‘Ihe statistics of 
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spent, directly and indirectly, on the game would 
be hard to collect. One or two simple facts may perhaps give 
g more lively indication of how large the total must be. In 
Nisbet's “ Golf Year Book” for 1906 the directory of golf 
clubs occupies over three hundred pages, and the average 
number of clubs to a page seems to be five or six. This is 
exclusive of all American clubs. Let the golfer estimate his 
own expenses at the game, as well as the probable average of 
members in each club, and the result of the multiplication of 
these figures by the number of clubs given in the Year Book 
js rather likely to astonish him. Another fact from America 
is interesting, and, in the same way, illuminating. The profits 
made by the Haskell ballin a single year were stated at the 
time of a recent lawsuit about golf-bull patents (and the 
statement was not contradicted) to be sixty thousand 


the money 


pounds. 








LETTERS TO TIE EDITOR. 





THE EDUCATION BILL. 
(To tax Eprror or tTwe “Srrcrator.”] 
Srr,—I have read with much interest and warm sympathy the 
articles and letters upon the education question which have 
appeared in your valuable paper. Perhaps your readers may 
care to see the following resolutions passed nem. con. at the 
annual meeting of the South-West Norfolk Conservative 
Association on May 28th. Recognising that unyielding 
opposition to the Education Bill may only lead to secularism, 
and thus injure the cause of religious education which is dear 
to all Christians, the meeting abstained from passing any 
resolution condemning the Bill, but preferred instead the 
following resolutions, already adopted on the motion of 
Archdeacon Pelham at a recent meeting of Norwich Church- 
men.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Atrrep I. Baaae, Chairman. 
Stradsett Hall, Downham Market. 





ResoLurTions. 
“(1) That Bible teaching be provided by statute in all schools. 

(2) That attendance be compulsory unless the parent have stated 
in writing that he conscientiously objects. 

(3) That the grant of ‘extended facilities’ in Clause IV. for 
special religious teaching be not dependent on the local authority, 
but be secured by statute. 

(4) That no teacher be employed to give religious teaching 
unless competent by knowledge and conviction to do so; and that 
no teacher be debarred from giving special teaching in transferred 
schools. 

(5) That an appeal be allowed from the decisions of the 
Commission appointed under Clause VIII. 

(6) That a request be made to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to endeavour to arrange for a Conference of leading Noncon- 
formists and leading Churchmen, with a view of securing to the 
country by reasonable amendments to the Education Bill the 
largest degree of religious education possible, and the most 
harmonious agreement among the differing parties that patience, 
wisdom, and Christian charity can attain. 

(7) That it is the paramount duty of the State to uphold 
religion.” 

[After reading the eminently sane and moderate proposals 
of the South-West Norfolk Conservative Association, we can 
only say that if those who direct its counsels could take the 
place of Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Wyndham 
in Parliament, we should be far more likely than we ure at 
present to reach a speedy and sound solution of the education 
controversy.—ED. Spectator. ] 


(To tae Epiton or tae “ Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—You ask in the Spectator of May 26th why, if Church. 
men disapprove of the Cowper-Temple Clause, they did not 
oppose it in the Bill of 1902? The answer is obvious, that it 
was tolerable while half the schools were denominational, but 
is intolerable if there is to be no variation from it. The 
system of learning by rote without comment, for that is what 
undenominationalism really is, has been given up in every 
other branch of education by all competent teachers. Doeg 
any one seriously propose to teach history undenomination- 
ally? Churchmen do not claim any special privilege for 
themselves, but wish that all denominations should have 
facilities for meeting the wishes of parents. Better that this 





should be done by private enterprise than not at all—I am, 
Sir, &e., FREE-TRADER, 


(We cannot admit that the religious education given under 
the Cowper-Temple Clause is merely “learning by rote with- 
out comment.” It may be so in a few exceptional areas, but 
it is not so in London, in Surrey, in Hampshire, or, indeed, in 
any county where there is a well-drawn-up syllabus.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





[To Toe Epiton oF THe “SPEcTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Although I have been a reader of the Spectator for many 
years, the letter of the Rev. W. G. Spurrell in your issue of 
May 19th, escaped my notice until to-day (May 28th). In 
reply to his challenge, I enclose the syllabus of the Haverford- 
west U.D. School Board, which, with the exception of an 
interval of eight years, 1890 to 1898, was Radical and Non- 
conformist during its whole existence. When the Noncon- 
formists recovered their majority in 1898, the only change 
they made was the substitution of a three years’ course for an 
annual syllabus which had been in force for many years, I 
think twenty. The resolution passed by the Pembrokeshire 
County Council to which Mr. Spurrell refers was, if I remem- 
ber rightly, proposed by myself. It was certainly suggested 
by me, and as I have been all my life a warm advocate of 
religious teaching in our elementary schools, it would be 
absurd to regard it as intended to encourage “secular” 
education.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Jas. PHILLIPS 
(Congregational Minister), 
Chairman of the late’ Haverfordwest School Board and 
Member of the Pembrokeshire Education Committee. 

Haverfordwest. 

[We cannot find space to print the syllabus in full, but it 
appears, as far as we can judge, to provide a suitable scheme 
of religious instruction and Old and New Testament study.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE EDUCATION BILL—IS RENT OFFERED FOR 

CHURCH SCHOOLS? 
[To tus Eprror or tae “ Spectator.”] 
Srr,—The Bishop of London has rightly said that Churchmen 
did not build their schools in order to get rent. But when 
they are obliged to let their schools, he and the other spokes- 
men of the Church should make it their business to see that 
the offer of rent is genuine, and the security for payment 
good. 

I do not believe the framers of the Bill intend to be unfair, or 
deseive with specious offers; but if the Bill passes without 
amendment of the rent clauses, the probability is that Wesleyans 
and Roman Catholics and Jews will receive full rental value for 
their buildings, while Churchmen will only receive a peppercorn 
rent for upwards of £20,000,000 which they have invested in 
school buildings. Those who, like myself, are familiar with the 
administration of the Education Acts realise this danger, but the 
general public do not. I shall be obliged, therefore, if you will 
allow me to make it clear why the clauses in the Bill dealing 
with rent fail to secure rent for Church schools. Churchmen, 
Wesleyans, and Roman Catholics have erected buildings to be 
used as elementary schools. The objects which each body strove 
to realise were identical, and the methods of raising money 
similar. They ought, therefore, to receive the same monetary 
payment. 

But while Wesleyans and Roman Catholics placed their build- 
ings on trusts for the objects of their respective denominations, 
with powers of sale for denominational purposes, and so retained 
them as legally private property, the Church of England, under 
the direction of the National Society, incorporated in their trust- 
deeds a clause to the effect that the school buildings were erected 
“for the education of the children of the poor according to the 
principles of the Church of England.” This clause has been 
regarded since 1870 as constituting the building an educational 
trust, and in connection with the transfer of schools to the local 
authority, under Section 23 of the Act of 1870, it has been held 
that a School Board could not legally give a rent of more than 5s. 
perannum. As Chairman of a large School Board, I have taken 
over Church schools at 5s, per annum, and taken over Noncon- 
formist schools and paid a substantial rent for their use. In 
the Rules which have beenissued by the present Board of Educa- 
tion for the guidance of County Councils as to the transfer of 
schools it is especially set forth that “the Council must not 
undertake to pay any consideration other than a strictly nominal 
one (say five shillings), whether such consideration consists of a 
price or rent.” As there is nothing in the Hill which makes 
reference to or abrogates the present regulations, it may be con- 
tended that they still hold, and the Bill will result in the pay- 
ment of full value for Wesleyan and Roman Catholic schools, 
and 5s. per annum, per school, for the Church of England. 

An amendment is needed which shall make it clear that 
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Churchmen shall not be penalised because, in reliance on the 
continuation of the voluntary system, they placed their buildings 
on an educational trust; and instructions should be incorporated 
directing the three Commissioners to take the present value of 
the buildings—less any Government building grant—as the basis 
for the assessment of rent. 


—I am, Sir, &e., W. Moors Eps, 
Vice-Chairman Durham Education Committee. 


Whitburn Rectory, Sunderland. 


P.S.—I think it will interest you to see the resolution which 
was carried unanimously at a meeting held in St. Thomas Lecture 
Hall, Sunderland, on May 23rd. As the meeting received con- 
siderable notice in the Northern papers, I believe it will have 
some effect in checking the irrational opposition which is 
wrecking Church interests. I find the moderate sensible business 
men are nearly all in favour of the attitude which is taken up by 
the Spectator and expressed in the resolution :—“That this 
meeting of Church-people, recognising that the principles of 
popular control and the abolition of tests for teachers must be 
accepted, are of opinion that the time has come when mere 
opposition to the Bill does more harm than good, and we 
therefore call upon the leaders of the Church to formulate such 
amendments as are necessary to remove the injustice which the 
Bill, as it stands, inflicts on the religious convictions and financial 
interests of Churchmen.” 


[Our correspondent’s point is an important one, and 
calls for close attention. It would be most unfair if the 


Church were penalised for her greater liberality in the matter | 
dictatorship. 


of trust-deeds. We feel convinced, however, that the Govern- 
ment did not intend to tuke advantage of this technical point 
to draw so unjust a distinction between Church and Noncon- 
formist Voluntary schools. The raising of sensible and 
practical issues of this kind is worth any number of declama- 
tory attacks on “the Cowper-Temple religion” and “the 
endowment of Nonconformity.” The Sunderland resolution 
is admirably drawn. If the claim for amending the Bill 
were made everywhere in that spirit, it would be irresistible. 
—Ep. Spectator. ] 





VISIBLE FELLOWSHIP BETWEEN CHRISTIANS. 
{To tHe Epitor or TUE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—The letter of the Rev. F. D. Cremer in your issue of 

May 19th in reference to Christian unity must have been 

read with great interest by many. There certainly are those 

who, with him, look for some practical steps to be taken as 

the outcome of the Whitsuntide special call to prayer. 


Might there not be organised in the near future, under the 
direction of our Bishops and the leaders of Nonconformity, in all 
centres where it is practicable, an annual Conference of clergy 
and Nonconformist ministers? If the spirit of a deeper fellowship 
is realised among the ministers of religion, it will soon spread to 
their congregations. Let such a Conference have for its object 
united prayer and an honest desire to find out first of all, not 
where we differ, but on what points we agree. The great barrier 
to a truer unity at present is not so much difference of doctrine as 
the prejudice which exists on various sides, born of ignorance,— 
the ignorance which each has of the other’s standpoint. 

Such a Conference should be no hole-and-corner affair, but, 
as I have already stated, organised under the direction of the 
recognised Church of England and Nonconformist leaders. Ifa 
gathering of this kind only brought the ministers of Christ into 
closer touch with one another by friendly intercourse, it would 
be an incalculable gain to the Christian Church at large, and a 
definite step towards the fulfilment of our Divine Master’s desire, 
—that they may all be one.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
Pyrford Vicarage, Woking. 


Lorton Parry. 





FREE-TRADE PRINCIPLES AND THE PRESENT 
GOVERNMENT. 
(To THe Eprron or Tue “ SPECTATOR.) 
Srr,—Many of us thought that in returning a Liberal Govern- 
ment with an immense majority we were at any rate insuring 
the principles of Free-trade for the life of the present Parlia- 
ment. When the Labour Members introduced a Bill for the 
shutting out of alien workers during a strike not asingle voice 
was raised in the House of Commons in support of pure political 
economy. It was left to a Protectionist House of Lords to 
defend Free-trade and throw out a Protectionist Bill. 








It | 


does seem absurd for Liberals to start assailing the House of | 
Lords for obstructing progress when they have only prevented | 


a pernicious piece of Protection. I am a Free-trade Tory, 
and one who is grateful to the Spectator for almost alone 
championing our cause. I object to Protection, whether it is 
proposed by Mr. Keir Hardie or by Mr. Chamberlain; and 
the cause of Free-trade is in grave danger if its avowed 


leaders, such as the Prime Minister, Mr. uith d Me 
Lloyd-George, are prepared to abandon it my ioe 
the Labour Members. Let them remember their own 
criticisms of Mr. Balfour’s surrender to Mr. Chamberlain 
and in the meantime join in thanking the House of Lords for 
protecting Free-trade.—I am, Sir, &c., 

19 Noble Street, E.C. James Dierricusey, 





UNIONIST FREE-TRADERS. 

[To rue Eprror or tar “ Specraror.”’] 
Srr,—Your counsel to Unionist Free-trade Members of the 
House of Commons is no doubt opportune and most usefyl 
(Spectator, May 19th). But Dulwich is trumpet-tongned, and 
means that by-elections, and still more a General Election 
will strip off the remaining leaves, or most of the remaining 
leaves, of the once flourishing Free-trade Unionist tree. Mr 
Chamberlain has “ruled out” from the Unionist Party all 
its Free-trade representatives in Parliament. The present 
Members may hold together, in spite of difficulty and the cold 
shoulder, and may persist in their Free-trade attitude; but 
the Unionist constituencies are beginning to waver, and the 
Protectionist sections of those constituencies are putting 
pressure, as in Mid Bucks, upon their representatives to 
induce them to obey Mr. Chamberlain’s uncompromising 


In one of the constituencies of which I am a plural voter the 
candidates were a Free-trade Home-ruler v. a Protectionist 
Unionist. In spite of your pre-Election advice to support Free- 
trade at all risks, I did not vote at all, because Home-rule seemed 
to me to be the more imminent and the more deadly danger, in 
which, I think, and perhaps (in face of the impending Home-rule 
by swift instalments) you may now think, I was fully justified. 
In another constituency both candidates were Free-traders, one 
being a Unionist and the other a Home-ruler. Here my course 
was simple enough,—to vote for the Free-trade Unionist, Mr. 
Walter Rothschild, whose majority of over a thousand was made 
up of Liberals pur sang, Conservative Protectionists, and Liberal 
Unionist anti-Home-rulers. Mr. Chamberlain did not venture to 
send down a Unionist in favour of Protection, or the seat would 
have been won by the Home-ruler. In the next General Election 
there will probably be a Protectionist candidate for every 
Unionist constituency, Unionism and Protection being by that 
time almost cenvertible terms. 

The only thing to be done is to get at the voters,—the “ horny- 
handed,” the mechanics, the little tradesmen, the agricultural 
labourers (who are already being unsettled by the illusory 
promises of employers), the intelligent small farmers who work 
with their own hands, the lodgers who appreciate cheap bread, 
and other such. 

The Irish Members will by and by be “ open to a deal” with the 
Protectionist Party. “Protection and Home-rule” will not be 
inscribed on the Unionist banners, but “ Justice to Ireland and 
Plenty of Empleyment,” “Good Wages and the Sister Island Set 
Free,” or some such device. There are signs in the air already of 
those developments, signs looming even through the education 
controversy. ‘There is no counting, never any counting, upon the 
workings of Mr. Chamberlain’s very fickle, however obstinate, 
mind. If the Spectator’s infiuence could reach the classes I have 
alluded to, as it reaches educated and wealthy people, the disaster 
of a helplessly crippled Unionist Party might be averted. 


—I am, Sir, &c., S. B. James. 
Northmarston. 





THE DANGER TO FREE-TRADE. 
[To tur Eprtor or tue ‘* Srectator.”’] 
Srr,—After thirteen years’ experience of the House of 
Commons, will you allow me, as a well-wisher, though not 
a blind admirer, of the present Government, to animadvert 
on the present position of the Free-trade controversy ? 

Many excellent, complacent people believe that because the 
Free-trade party was returned by an overwhelming majority at 
the last Election, and passed an abstract Resolution in the House 
of Commons, the question of Fiscal Reform may be ignored as an 
impossible programme, and that this country is once more pledged 
toa policy of Free-trade as absolutely as she has been at any 
time during the past fifty years. Those who adopt this view dis- 
regard, I think, the governing factors of the situation, and aro 
likely to wake up and find themselves dwelling in the proverbial 
fools’ paradise. b 

It may be taken, I suppose, for granted that at the last Election 
the bulk of party men voted on the usual party ticket, and, 
further, that a very small number of Tory Free-traders cast their 
ballot-papers in support of Liberal, Radical, or Socialist candi- 
dates. ‘The Government’s vast majority was secured by the 
waverers, who would seem to have gone solid, not so much for 


| Free-trade, as against the miserable fiscal and general policy of 





the late Government. In short, the mandate received by the 
present Government and their supporters in the Commons was 
essentially a negative rather than a positive one. It was gained, 
moreover, on many widely different issucs, varying with the 
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- tics of the different constituencies. If I were asked to 
¢ biects on which the mandate of the average 
half-a-dozen sub] 5 - 
— the Government side of the House had been obtained, 
Menbe * t the Education Act of 1902, the Chinese Labour 
ious wae state of the law as declared by the Judges in the 
Ordinance, the the recent increase of taxation in both local and 
-_ Van Ciministration, and, finally, and perhaps most univer- 
ay eat emphatically, the Fiscal Reform policy of the late 

jove ent. = 
"caents I fear, no reason to believe that the great majority of 
Je of England—a singularly conservative nation —have 

— +" osed complete confidence in the constructive policy of 
regs ee Party. ‘{he voters gave the Government their support 
ne they had lost faith in their predecessors, and not from 
yy cial adhesion to the present holders of office. From the 
= a the case, such lukewarm confidence must ever be 
pow to retain; and there is grave reason to anticipate that, 
. me quarters at any rate, loss of confidence would speedily 
lead to violent antagonism. 

It is impossible for the House of Commons to spend more than 
a very small portion of its time in strengthening the bulwarks of 
free-trade, and from the nature of the constructive policy of the 
Government in home affairs it is of necessity part of its mission 
to attack in turn one vested interest after another. The landlord 
class in Mr. Agar-Robartes’s Land Tenure Bill, the Established 
Church in Mr. Birrell’s education compromise, the capitalists in 
the Trade Disputes Bill, the mining magnates in the talk of 
interference with indentured labour in South Africa, have 
already had their respective vested interests threatened, while 
the violence with which these attacks have been met, both in the 
Press and on the platform, shows what we may expect if once the 
status quo is endangered. 

The Government, composed as it is for the most part of excel- 
lent, and in some instances most distinguished, gentlemen, and 
supported though it is by a host of followers in the Commons, 
would immediately be confronted with enormous difficulties were 
any drastic measure of reform to be introduced. The Government 
party is by no means a homogencous one, whether the Cabinet is 
so or not; and if by any conceivabl« chance some really drastic 
measure passed the Commons, the maximum of resistance would 
undoubtedly be offered by the House of Lords. The policy of the 
Government may be forecast from what has taken place during 
the five months they have been in office,—a policy, however honest 
and well meant, of fruitless endeavour to make omelettes without 
breaking eggs, letting “I dare not” wait upon as would.” So 
long, then, as the Liberal Party is its sole guardian, Free-trade 
does not rest on a particularly sure base, broad and firm though 
that base apparently is at the present moment. 

What is the position of Free-trade on the Opposition side? 
So far as an outsider can judge, Fiscal Reform undoubtedly holds 
the field. It is true that in the country, as well as in Parlia- 
ment, there are some sturdy Unionist Free-traders; but these 
men are few and far between, while the large majority of the 
party both in the Lords and Commons are, if not Protectionists in 
name, at least in favour of some fundamental change in our 
present fiscal system. The earthquake which engulfed so many 
of their friends in January has made them step delicately for the 
moment, but the victories which, in the natural course of events, 
may attend them in the by-elections will quickly restore their 
shattered confidence. 

What, then, is the destiny of Free-trade in this country? Its 
fate, indeed, lies in the lap of the gods. The present Government 
may, as we Liberals hope, retain suflicient popularity to give it a 
second lease of power ; or, again, some entirely new political cry 
may hold the field which will relegate Fiscal Reform to the place 
occupied by Home-rule to-day. But if what has so constantly 
happened occurs again—the “ins” simply go “out,” and the 
“outs” come “in”—Free-trade will be in parlous plight unless 
Liberal Free-traders and Tory Free-traders are alike ready with 
active organisations to present a united front against the 
powerful and insidious foe. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
House of Commons. 


T. Wi~tans Nossevy. 





THE BAGHDAD RAILWAY. 
[To tur Eprron or tae “Spectator.”’) 
Sir,—In your article of last week on “ Germany and England” 
—an article which must in the main commend itself to all 
reasonable Englishmen—you lay down one sweeping, and, in 
my humble opinion, very dangerous, proposition. 

In connection with the proposed Baghdad Railway you commit 
yourself to the following statement of principle:—“ We say now 
in the most absolute terms, as we said when the scheme was 
mooted some four years ago, that no railway can be laid on any 
part of the world’s surface without benefit to Britain.” Your 
arguments in support of this proposition are exclusively based 
upon the benefit of railways to British trade. Now I submit, Sir, 
that however great might be the benefit to British trade, there 
are railways of which the construction would be the reverse of a 
benefit to Britain,—namely, railways designed primarily for a 
strategic purpose which would, or might, endanger the safety of 
British possessions, or, at any rate, necessitate very heavy ex- 
penditure to avert such danger. Have we not just had an 
illustration of my meaning in the recent difficulty with Turkey ? 
Has not our policy with regard to the Sinai Peninsula been 








governed entirely by the legitimate apprehension that the pro- 
longation by Turkey of the Hedjaz Railway across that peninsula 
up to the vicinity of Suez would threaten the security of the 
valley of the Nile and deprive Egypt of the strategical advan- 
tages of a desert frontier and a quasi-insular position? Yet that 
policy, which the Spectator has approved and commended, was 
surely at Gariance with the proposition which you now lay down. 

Allow me to quote another instance. The enormous military 
expenditure imposed upon India for the defence of her North- 
West Fronticr has been the direct outcome of the construction of 
Russian railways down to the frontier of Afghanistan. We could 
not, of course, prevent their construction, but it can hardly be 
contended that their construction has been of benefit to Britain, 
and no patriotic Englishman would in the circumstances have 
cared to seo British capital, had its co-operation been required to 
secure their construction, lend its help to the ultimate and 
onerous detriment of the Indian taxpayer. 

I do not wish to convey that the construction of the Baghdad 
Railway is open to the same grave objections. I believe, on the 
contrary, that Germany has it in her power to overcome such 
objections to it as have hitherto been rightly entertained in this 
country by converting the railway into a genuinely international 
undertaking, in which not only Britain, but France and Russia, 
might co-operate with safety and advantage. But the ultimate 
decision in this matter cannot properly be left solely to the 
business acumen of investors, who naturally do not look beyond 
the financial aspects of an undertaking. To those especially who 
can read the signs of the times within the frontiers of our Indian 
Empire any large scheme of railway construction which would 
bring new and potentially hostile political forces into play in 
close proximity to India, and in regions where our influence has 
been hitherto supreme, must give food for reflection from other 
and far wider points of view than are likely to strike the ordinary 
investor. 


—I am, Sir, &e., Mippte East. 





WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE. 
[To rue Eprron or tur “ Srectator.”’] 
Sin,—We were once reminded that there is a great deal of 
human nature in man. If the same might be conceded of 
woman, we should be saved much impertinence (using the 
word in a Chumberlainian sense). 

What we women suffragists specially need from men is equality 
of judgment. Whenever our claims are discussed, even by so fair- 
minded an opponent as the Spectator, it is from a wholly different 
standpoint than that assumed towards men. We must conform 
to tests and satisfy requirements never imposed on them; and 
these tests and requirements are wholly arbitrary and frequently 
contradictory. 

As an instance of this, the writer of your article on “ Woman's 
Suffrage” last week declares some threat of danger to be the 
necessary preliminary to the surrender of the franchise to any 
fresh class. It has only been granted, he says, when people 
“begin to think that the forces to which they are refusing votes 
will be more dangerous without them than with them.” This is 
true of the admission of the artisans and of the agricultural 
labourers to the franchise. Yet when, after a longer peaceful 
agitation and a superior patience to that shown by other classes, 
some women are at last betraying exasperation at the obstinate 
refusal of their just demands, an argument is often deduced from 
their loss of self-control against their fitness for citizenship. 
Experience, it is true, leads us to expect more patience and less 
self-assertion from women than from men; but the sex differentia- 
tion in these virtues is one of degree only, and the point of 
rebellion is to be reached just as certainly as, though somewhat 
later than, by men. 

Again, that women should possess any human weaknesses of 
character is apparently considered suflicient reason for denying 
them any direct voice in their own government. They are senti- 
mental, cries Sir Oracle, more sentimental than men; they might 
seek to restrict our liberties, or to extend them unwisely ; they 
might be temperate or intemperate (so showing a radical 
distinction from men!) 

Our experience of women’s work—as Poor Law Guardians, for 
instance—affords no slightest ground for this supposition, but 
proves that responsibility begets wise judgment in women as in 
men. But granting for the sake of argument that women are 
weaker in some qualities, as men in others, here again we find no 
equality of judgment in our critics, 

When it was a question of enfranchising “Hodge,” were the 
majority of his countrymen confident that centuries of servitude 
and ignorance would have prepared and trained his rustic intelli- 
gence sufficiently for the new responsibilities laid upon him ? 
Was there no danger that his views might be parochial, his out- 
look limited by his personal horizon? Doubtless these fears were 
felt and expressed, and poor “ Hodge” was called inside the pale, 
not because he would “do better” for the country than those 
already there, but because he could do better for himself 
than others could do for him, because (said Liberalism) 
the franchise is not based on any moral or intellectual 
standard of fitness, but on the desirability of representing the 
needs and desires of the whole people in their own government. 

We women claim that our case shall be judged on the same 
grounds; but we also plead that, belonging as we do to no single 
stratum of society, but to all, and embodying as we do much of 
the valuable brain and baud assets of the community, we can 
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bring to its service a real and useful contribution by our direct 
participation in its collective decisions. 


—I am, Sir, &c., Catering C. OSLER. 
Birmingham. 
[ We print Mrs. Osler’s temperate letter, but we canmot open 
our columns to a correspondence on the question of woman's 
suffrage.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





COMPOUNDING FOR RATES. 


(To Turk Enron ov THR “SPRCTATOR.” } 


Srr,—You have recently referred in your columns to the 
system of compounding for rates, and have pointed out how 
it tends to minimise the intelligent interest of a large body of 
citizens in the important questions of organisation and ex- 
penditure on which they are now called upon to decide by 
their votes. As the Archbishop of Canterbury stated in the 
House of Lords, the abolition of compounding is not necessarily 
urged with a view of limiting expenditure, though the great 
extension of municipal and county action renders this an 
important consideration; but the main object should be to 
secure that the voters should themselves deliberately decide 
what they wish to expend their money on, and to what 
extent. 

It is pretty generally realised that a man who pays his rate 
direct knows more, cares more, and acts more deliberately than 
one who sees no assessment-papers or rate-claims, and who does 
not immediately and definitely feel the rise and fall of the rates, 
Yet, so far from making direct payment of rates a condition of 
voting, or putting any premium on such direct payment, Clause IV. 
of the Act allows a local authority to make compounding com- 
pulsory on landlords owning tenements below £20 annual value- 
I have myself known large groups of intelligent ratepayers 
deprived of information and rendered less careful by the adoption 
of this clause in the borough where they live. 

I believe many imagine that there would be an insuperable 
difficulty in abolishing compounding, and establishing a direct 
collection of rates by the local authority. May I point out that 
in London at least this is not so? London landlords can always 
engaye collectors to collect rents weekly on payment of 5 per 
cent. Why should not local authorities arrange to collect rates 
weekly on the same basis? It is true the amounts would be 
smaller. On the other hand, there would be a far larger number 
of adjacent dwellings, which would save a collector’s time. The 
Act obliges an allowance of 15 per cent. to landlords for com- 
pounding, exclusive of any allowance for unlets. That leaves 
10 per cent. to compensate for loss or to benefit local funds. 

A far less satisfactory plan, but a step in the right direction, 
pending Parliament or the local authorities altering the present 
unsatisfactory system, is open to any owner who decides to collect 
a fixed rent, and a rate which rises and falls with that levied. 
This plan I have adopted for years where I cannot arrange for 
direct payment by the occupier. But it is rendered far easier now 
by the preparation by the Poplar Municipal Alliance of rent- 
books containing scales for the amounts to be collected weekly on 
given assessments according to the rate for the current quarter. 
These books can now be purchased at 52 Bow Road, and are so 
simple that the most inexperienced collector can use them without 
difficulty. 

I feel satisfied that the only right arrangement would be for 
the privilege and duty of voting to be confined to the direct rate- 
payer, rich as well as poor—the dwellers in flats know little of 
local affairs—and that it should be given to all ratepayers. It is 
now withheld from limited companies. There is plenty of 
capacity, plenty of goodwill, plenty of conscience, but, both in 
expensive flats, and in smaller houses, the facts are not brought 
before the voters. 

—I am, Sir, &c., Octavia HItt. 





RURAL HOUSING. 
(To tee Epitor or tee “ Srectator.” J 

Srr,—The cost of construction here in Spain is materially 
lessened by the use of bricks about an inch in thickness laid 
endwise for partition walls. They answer their purpose per- 
fectly, and cost so little that it is a common thing for tenants 
to partition large rooms to suit their convenience at their own 
expense, removing the wall when they give up the house. At 
the same time, these inch-thick partitions are perfectly strong, 
and stand for hundreds of years if required; in fact, they are 
to be found in many very old houses. Is there any reason why 
similar bricks should not be used to reduce the cost of building 
cottages in England ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Seville. ANGLO-ANDALUSIAN. 
[There is no reason except what the Chinese call “olo 











rr 
custom,” and that the strongest reason of all. The Romans 
used, we believe, a thin partition brick which interlocked, 
Some of them were, we think, discovered at Bath—E 
Spectator. ] ” 

















“FENCING THE TABLE.” 
(To tux Epiror or tas “ Spectator.”’} 


Srr,—When I was British chaplain at St. Petersburg 
quarter of a century ago, and held occasional services at 
great mills and factories many versts from the city, m 

little congregations of English foremen and their familie, 
hailing from Lancashire and Yorkshire often happened 
to be chiefly Nonconformists. While most grateful for 
the Church of England services provided, these people 
were not in the least inclined to seek Confirmation ag 
they intended to go back each to his own denominational 
fellowship whenever they returned to their native land. 
I told them, as I have often since told regular members 
of my congregation who have “conformed” in order to 
worship with their wives and families—though themselves 
still at heart attached to some denomination in which they 
have been brought up—that the Church did not require ma 
to repel them from the Lord's Table because unconfirmed 
although Confirmation would be the right step for them if 
they wished for formal admission to the full privileges of 
membership of the national Church. While clergy of alj 
schools of thought would agree with my action in St. 
Petersburg, as the right thing to do in exceptional cir. 
cumstances, some would doubtless argue that as a regular 
thing here in England tbe rubrics of the Church do not 
allow such freedom. But is this true? Prayer-book 
rubrics have many of them become quite obsolete in the 
letter owing to time and change, and those which introduce 
the “Order for the Administration of the Lord’s Supper” 
are of this character; yet here, as elsewhere, a loyal Churchman 
need rarely have any doubt about their spirit (“the mind of 
the Church,” as we say) if he inquire with sincere heart with 
a view to obedience; and it is perfectly clear in this case that 
Anglican “fencing of the Table” (as the Scotch call it) has 
in view as persons to be repelled, not those who are lacking in 
technical conformity, but only persons of unfit life and character, 
How comes it, then, that the idea is so prevalent that it is 
rather about compliance with her rule of Confirmation than 
about the morals of her communicants that the Church of 
England is strict? The excuse for this widely shared im- 
pression is the tiny rubric at the end of the Confirmation 
Service, the object of which clearly is to prevent the 
premature admission of mere children to Holy Communion. 
None, it says, are to be so admitted—it is a domestic rule of 
the Society, without any arrizre pensée about Christians with 
other rules not conforming to the system—until either con- 
firmed, or fit (“ready and desirous’”’) to be gonfirmed. We 
clergy and ministers have just received from the chief 
pastors of our various Churches and denominations, speaking 
with united voice, an invitation to an “effort of prayer” next 
Sunday morning for the attainment of visible fellowship. 
Something more than words seems needed in response to so 
impressive an appeal, something to prove our prayers sincere, 
some evidence of the consciousness of real unity underlying 
such clash of opposing opinions and sentiments, for instance, 
as bas been roused by Mr. Birrell’s Bill. Is it not natural for 
Disciples of Christ to turn to the Feast of Love which He 
instituted to draw together the Members of His Body? 
Many clergy, I am convinced, will feel it one most appro- 
priate way of entering into the spirit of this united appeal 
of the chief pastors to welcome communicants from 
chapels as well as churches at some special united service. 
Do the rubrics of our national Church so “ fence the Table” 
as to make such a gathering irregular and improper? This is 
the question I have tried to answer in the negative. For the 
Eccles district we are hoping—the Chairman of the local Free 
Church Council is joining me in the invitation to all local 
clergy and ministers—to hold such a united Communion 
Service at the Old Parish Church at 8 a.m. on Midsummer 
Day—Whit-Sunday being impossible—and to follow it up by 
a united prayer meeting at 8 p.m. the same day at the 
Wesleyan school.—I am, Sir, &c., 






F. Davustinr CREMEB. 
Eccles Vicarage. 
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POETRY. 


THISTLE-SONG. 

Brier is the slender harebell’s hour, 

Frail the wild arum’s hiding flower : 

Let but the zephyr stir in sleep, 

The wind-flowers do him reverence deep : 
And fragile blows the pale dog-rose 
Under a copse’s lee : 

But the thistles stand on the open land 
Fearless, and fine to see. 





O sing me that St. Crispin’s day 
When a forlorn and lean array, 
Whereof all spangled France made sport, 
Held the hard field of Agincourt. 
I think the ghosts of Harry’s hosts 
Are thistles now, and hold 
The bitter ban of beast and man 
As lightly as of old. 


Let slavish roots endure to grow 

By permit in a planted row; 

Like fools that sacrifice their summers 

To grind the money-mills of commerce. 
Some day of ruth they see the truth, 
Which is from the beginning, 
Freedom and health are all the wealth 
That’s fairly worth the winning. 


So you, my freemen of the field, 
Fit blazon of the Highland shield, 
My handsome idlers of the plain 
That live for living, not for gain, 
With bristled points and armoured joints 
Sell dear your lives, and whom 
Sharp sickles spare shall win to wear 
The royal purple plume. 
J. A. &. 








BOOKS. 


——— 
LORD CURZON’S INDIAN SPEECHES.* 

Tus collection of Lord Curzon’s Indian speeches, together 
with Sir Thomas Raleigh’s admirable introduction on the 
nature of the Government of India, forms a very complete 
survey of the last seven years of Indian history. It is also a 
record of the work of one of the most strenuous and brilliant 
of Viceroys, and a treasury of much sound political thought. 
It is not an anthology of full-dress orations, for the Viceroy 
is not in the position of an ordinary Cabinet Minister, and 
cannot select any opportunity he may please for a display of 
his eloquence. Apart from high ceremonial occasions, he has 
no chance of explaining his general policy except in his 
Budget speeches, and for special matters he must wait till a 
deputation approaches him on the subject, or a particular Bill 
is introduced into Council. Further, he must never forget 
that he is the representative of the Sovereign as well as head of 
the Government, and is therefore debarred from certain types 
of oratory. The bulk of the present volume is concerned with 
questions of detail. The Viceroy is the head of “ what is by 
far the most perfected and considerable of highly-organised 
Gsovernments in the world.” He has for a few years “a greater 
influence upon the destinies of a larger number of his fellow- 
creatures than any head of an administration in the universe.” 
If it is not one-man rule, it is “ one-man supervision, which is 
the very best form of government, presuming the man to be 
competent.” He has to be well informed on an incredible 
number of subjects, from temples to third-class passengers. 
In such a life of detail oratory must be practical and helpful, 
an answer to definite questions rather than a spur to the 
imagination. It is only on rare occasions, such as his entry 
upon office and his departure, that the Viceroy is given the 
chance for a display of the higher kinds of eloquence. 

The half-dozen speeches of this latter class in the volume 
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seem to us extraordinarily good, as good as anything which 
has been spoken in living memory. This is high praise, but 
since Bright died we cannot recall any oratory with greater 
dignity of manner, elevation of thought, and aptness and 
richness of language. To be sure, Lord Curzon is speaking 
on India, the subject which has always lain nearest his heart. 
It is not ordinary rhetoric produced as a matter of course, 
but the impassioned accents of the lover. “The East,” he 
said before he left England, “is a university in which the 
scholar never takes his degree. It is a temple in which the 
suppliant adores but never catches sight of the object of his 
devotion. It is a journey the goal of which is always in sight 
but never attained. There we are always learners, always 
worshippers, always pilgrims.” This is the keynote of all his 
speeches,—the charm and the mystery of India, and the high 
privilege it is to direct her destinies. Without imagination 
and sympathy it is unlikely that any man will rule successfully 
a strange people, but if that people be Eastern these endow- 
ments are the first essential. There are many passages 
in this volume which show that the Viceroy had at heart 
the welfare of all classes, not merely as a matter of 
official duty, but because his imagination had carried 
him into the hard places of their life. Whether it be 
the peasant in the field, or the humble Babu clerk, or 
the toiling British official, he can regard them, not as mere 
wheels in a machine, but as human beings with hopes and 
ideals to be respected. When he took office he defined his 
purpose to be to hold the scales even, and he could claim with 
justice in his farewell utterance that he had never wavered in 
this purpose. His Imperialism is not the creed of a party, and 
he sees clearly that the Empire can only endure if, like the 
Monarchy, it is made a presupposition of all creeds. “I should 
like to place a ring-fence round the whole British Empire,” 
he said at Derby in 1904, “with a notice-board on which 
should be written: ‘ Any party man will be prosecuted who 
trespasses here.” Above all, he is an optimist. He believes 
that the Empire will endure, that our work in India will 
endure, and that the governing capacity of our race will not 
decline. No man can have the courage and hope to face the 
countless difficulties of so great a task unless he has that 
larger vision and clearer perspective. “It is like a sunset in 
the hills after the rains. The valleys are wrapped in sombre 
shadows, but the hill-tops stand out sharp and clear.” 


Such a creed is a worthy foundation for great oratory. Lord 
Curzon has two distinct manners,—one severely practical, the 
other eloquent and imaginative. A good example of the first 
is the conclusion of his Derby speech, where he explains how 
little India depends upon the efforts of any single Viceroy. 
It is a statement of a great fact, and with a sure instinct he 
makes no use of rhetoric. In a different vein, but of an equal 
simplicity, isthe passage in his farewell speech at Bombay 
where with an unaccustomed humour he describes the multi- 
plicity of a Viceroy’s duties. “ If he does not reform everything 
that is wrong,” so runs the conclusion, “ he is told that he is 
doing too little; if he reforms anything at all, then he is doing 
too much.” Lord Curzon has one trait of a great orator,— 
he never uses language at too high a pressure for the matter 
contained. His second style is ornate and sonorous, and in it 
he achieves his most memorable triumphs. Two instances 
may be quoted. The first is the peroration of his Guildhall 
speech in 1904 :— 

“Tam not one of those who think that we have built a mere 
fragile plank between the East and West which the roaring tides 
of Asia will presently sweep away. I do not think that our work 
is over or that it is drawing toan end. On the contrary, as the 
years roll by, the call seems to me more clear, the duty more 
imperative, the work more majestic, the goal more sublime. I[ 
believe that we have it in our power to weld the people of India 
toa unity greater than any they have hitherto dreamed of, and 
to give them blessings beyond any that they now enjoy. Let no 
man admit the craven fear that those who have won India cannot 
hold it, or that we have only made India to our own or to its 
unmaking. That is not the true reading of history. That is not 
my forecast of the future. To me the message is carved in 
granite, it is hewn out of the rock of doom—that our work is 





righteous and that it shall endure. 
The second is the conclusion of his greatest speech, at the 
farewell dinner given in Bombay last November 

“A hundred times in India have I said to myself, Oh! that to 
every Englishman in this country, as he ends his work, might be 
truthfully applied the phrase, ‘Thou hast loved righteousness 
and hated iniquity.” No man has, I believe, ever served India 
faithfully of whom that could not be said. All other triumphs 
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are tinsel and sham. Perhaps there are few of us who make 
anything but a poor approximation to that ideal. But let it be our 
ideal all the same. To fight for the right, to abhor the imperfect, 
the unjust, or the mean, to swerve neither to the right hand nor 
to the left, to care nothing for flattery or applause or odium or 
abuse—it is so easy to have any of these in India—never to let 
your enthusiasm be soured or your courage grow dim, but to 
remember that the Almighty has placed your hand on the 
greatest of His ploughs, in whose furrow the nations of the 
future are germinating and taking shape, to drive the blade a 
little forward in your time, and to feel that somehow among these 
inillions you have left a little justice or happiness or prosperity, 
a sense of manliness or moral dignity, a spring of patriotism, a 
dawn of intellectual enlightenment, or a stirring of duty, where 
it did not before exist—that is enough, that is the Englishman’s 
justification in India. It is good enough for his watchword while 
1e is here, for his epitaph when he is gone. I have worked for no 
other aim. Let India be my judge.” 
Of the splendour and elevation of such oratory there can be no 
question. It does not, indeed, reach the loftiest level of all, for 
it seems to us to lack those moments of complete inspiration 
when prose is kindled by a sudden fire into poetry. On the 
side of verbal style there is apt to be something hard in 
the magnificence, a metallic note in the rhythm. The cadences 
do not surprise us; they follow in orderly sequence, till we 
feel that, great as the talent is, it has not the inexplicable art 
of genius. Lord Curzon never loses the proconsul in the 
seer, as Burke does in his finest passages. Nor is he 
capable of that strange tenderness and simplicity which 
give some of Bright’s speeches their unique appeal. His 
imaginative quality, remarkable as it is, rarely reaches 
the inevitableness of the highest oratorical inspiration, 
such as we find in that wonderful conclusion of Lord 
Rosebery’s Rectorial Address in Glasgow beginning: 
“Built not by saints and angels, but the work of men’s 
hands.” We feel that a truth has been nobly stated; we do 
not feel that it has found its final and perfect expression. It 
is the greatest compliment we can pay to the book to say that 
it is not to be tried by common standards, and that the 
comparisons it suggests are with the greater achievements of 
eloquence. Certainly no collection of speeches has been pub- 
lished for long so full of political wisdom and sustained at so 
high a level of style. 





LEADERS OF THE CHURCH.* 
WE have postponed our notice of this series in the hope that 
it would be further developed. Lives of “ Leaders of the 
Modern Church written exclusively by laymen,” and so 
obtaining “a more human, and in some sense a more secular, 
treatment,” would be unquestionably welcome. The question 
is, Can the qualified layman be found? This may seem an 
absurd question to ask. We hasten to say that it does not 
imply any doubt of adequate literary qualification. But the 
laymen who are conversant with the matters treated in ecclesi- 
astical biographies, the orators who figure at the meetings of 
religious societies, the men of action who guide the policy of 
Unions and Associations,—are these likely to have the will 
or the competence for such a task? Let us see how Mr. 
Russell, who acts as editor of the series, carries out his own 
idea. He has written the volume which we have put first in 
our list, and so has given us an excellent opportunity of 
seeing how he understands his task. From one point 
of view, no one could be better qualified than Mr. 
Russell to write the Life of Henry Parry Liddon. 
The disciple who grows up to be a friend is the 
ideal biographer—if he keeps his head. And certainly Mr. 
Russell is not carried away by an indiscriminate admira- 
tion of his hero. He criticises freely Dr. Liddon’s attitude 
in respect of University reform. On the other hand, his 
enthusiasm again and again gives a manifest inspiration to 
his description. Nothing could be better than the apprecia- 
tion of Liddon as a preacher. The eloquence which put him 
at the very head of the pulpit orators of the day could not 
have been more sympathetically, and therefore more effec- 
tively, described. And generally, it may be said, “human 
treatment” of the subject is here. Still, we cannot say 
that Mr. Russell always keeps his head, unless, indeed, as 
we cannot help suspecting, his indiscretions are calculated. 
Liddon was a saint, but he had a way of writing with a 
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most unsaintly bitterness. Readers of the Life 
by Mr. Johnstone could hardly fail to be pained } 
some of the quotations from his letters. Bishop hak 
in his epilogue to that book let us know what he homme 
of them. The biographer may well have done right 
in quoting them, for he had to represent the whole a 
Mr. Russell is very scornful of the Bishop’s “ unction 
and urbanity,” and he goes out of his way practically ‘. 
dissociate himself from any such treatment of the case, He 
“goes out of his way,” we say, because his book doos not 
profess to be a complete biography, and matters not cognate 
might have been omitted. It describes a “Leader of the 
Church.” Here are some specimens. Liddon reproaches q 
Bishop for marrying again “in spite of Timothy iii. 2.” (As 
a matter of fact, any post-ordination marriage, whether of 
priest or Bishop, is a flagrant violation of primitive rule; but 
then Liddon’s mouth was so far closed by the examples of 
Pusey and Keble.) He says of a well-known Church news- 
paper: “The .... . . behaved badly, as it always does 
on great occasions.” Of another journal he writes: “The 
anguish of the ...... is most edifying, and is a measure 
of the wound which cultivated ungodliness sees that it hag 
received.” The Spectator does not escape. It is “ flagrantly 
disloyal to Christian truth.” Again: “ What a hideously un- 
christian thing Puritanism is!” “ Hideously unchristian,” and 
one thinks of the holy men who have borne the name! And 
what has Mr. Russell to say about these things? Do they 
seem to him inconsistent with the saintly character? No: 
they are a matter of style. Liddon’s “lifelong devotion to 
newspapers left an indelible mark on his literary style.” We 
venture to think that this is not the characteristic style of 
newspapers. It is the expression of that odiwm theologicum 
which has passed into proverb. And the biographer who, 
when be might have let these savageries remain in the privacy 
for which they were meant, drags them into light shows that 
the layman may display this passion more flagrantly than 
the priest. The treatment may be more “human,” but 
scarcely in the better sense of the word. 

Mr. Lathbury has no need to use discretion in dealing with 
R. W. Church’s life and letters. But here, again, the layman 
is inclined to go beyond the priest. Would his hero have 
written: “so long as the [Prayer-book] was read with an 
honest desire to ascertain its real meaning, the High Church 
tradition could not die quite out”? Let us see what these 
words logically mean. “So long as the farm was intelligently 
cultivated, it could not be quite unprofitable.” The cultivator, 
then, when it is quite unprofitable is not intelligent. The 
reader who does not discern the High Church tradition is 
not honest. This is a sweeping damnation which does not 
promise well for the scheme of ecclesiastical biographies 
written exclusively by laymen. Accept the words as they 
stand, and they are fatal to any principle of comprehension. 
We may trace the various traditions throughout Church 
history, beginning with the New Testament itself, and see in 
them expressions of the tendencies of human thought. But 
it is necessary to believe that they are compatible with 
honesty. And surely it is not for the High Churchmen of 
to-day to deny it, for their tradition, as it is now developed, 
can scarcely be traced in Anglican history. It is certainly 
not to be found in the “ Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology,” 
which the leaders of the Oxford Movement gave to their 
disciples as its historical expression. Andrewes and Laud 
and Cosin are mere names to it. These men loooked back to 
the Reformation as a blessing; their successors, if successors 
they are, regard it as a disaster. How far Church went, 
or was carried, in this direction it is not easy to say. 
He looked at the action of some of the younger 
men with suspicion; but he was on the same 
“When you are in a battle,” as he put it, 
must fight.” The “fighting” did not occupy any great part 
of Church’s life. He was, on one occasion at least, a pro- 
tagonist when he vetoed the condemnation of Tract Ninety 
with the famous Nobis Procuratoribus non placet. But this 
was exceptional. “It was his way,” wrote an Oriel friend, 
“to be an invisible force, not conspicuously acting or speaking 
himself, but infiuencing others who did speak and act.” In 
1852, when he was thirty-seven, he left Oxford for the little 
parish of Whatley, with its two hundred inhabitants. Here 
nearly twenty years were spent, the twenty years in which im 
most men’s lives the storm and stress are greatest. It was 
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from 1871, when he accepted the deanery of St. Paul’s, that he 
was a “Leader,” and this period was almost exactly equal to 
that of his Whatley seclusion. His biographer tells us that for 
the last seven years of this time it was “his good fortune to 
talk with him about almost every ecclesiastical event of 
importance,” and he adds: “if I had to name the thought that 
bad most entire possession of him during those years, I should 
certainly say the need of peace for the Church.” That is not 
an ill ending for the biography of a “ Leader.” 

In the usual sense of the word the title of “ Leader” belongs 
more properly to Bishop Wilberforce than to either of the two 
of whom we have written above. Mr. Russell, it is true, has a 
mean opinion of him. His temper was one of “ingrained 
Protestantism veneered with a layer of moderate High 
Churchism.” But “Protestant” as he was, he did a great 
work, It is difficult to realise nowadays the dominating 
influence which he exercised during the greater part of his 
episcopate. This lasted, at Oxford and Winchester, for twenty- 
eight years, and it was not long before he made himself felt as 
a power. It is true that he was no theologian, that he contri- 
buted little or nothing to the intellectual inheritance of the 
Church; but if to increase its efficiency as an instrument of 
spiritual and moral advancement is the function of a “ Leader,” 
he fulfilled it with eminent success. Whatever has been done 
for the education of the clergy, for the improved working of 
the parochial system, for the newer sense of a Bishop's 
functions and duties, during the sixty years that have passed 
since his consecration to the See of Oxford—November 30th, 
1845—has been largely due to his initiative. He was a man 
of remarkable gifts, intellectual and social, and the exercise of 
some of these brought about, not unnaturally, a misconstruc- 
tion of his character. But below everything there was a deep 
and solid foundation of earnestness and spirituality. “A 
worldly prelate!” was the judgment hastily passed upon him 
by those who saw how tactful, how diplomatic, he could be. 
But his diary has quite anotber story to tell. And for this 
reason he could not have a better biographer than his son. 

When we pass to Bishop Westcott, we pass, it may well be 
said, into a different atmosphere. “As Bishop Wilberforce 
may be said to have raised the ideal of episcopal activity, so 
Dr. Westcott raised the ideal even of that great office the 
Regius Professorship of Divinity.” So runs the judgment of 
one of Dr. Westcott’s contemporaries, as quoted by Mr. 
Clayton. Nothing could be more true, and the qualities by 
which this was effected, “ width of sympathy” and “ intensity 
of character,” were never more fully developed in any man. 
It was, indeed, a case of pecius facit theologum. Of course, 
he incurred the reproach of vagueness and mistiness. 
Theology with him was not the subtle art of metaphysical 
definition, but the science of the relation between God and 
man, a subject in which, at the best, the unknown must 
always vastly exceed in extent the known. To be precise in 
such a subject is almost certainly to be wrong. Mr. Clayton 
gives a good portrait of the man “in his habit as he lived.” 
Of his theology he says very little; very little also about the 
great critical work which he did. But many readers will find 
this volume, which is not deficient in sympathy and insight, 
exactly what they want. One anecdote we must venture to 
quote. A clergyman had been relating how a Salvation Army 
officer had asked him in a railway carriage, “Are you saved ?” 
and that he had found the question embarrassing. “ What 
should you have said, my Lord?” he went on. “I should 
have said,” replied the Bishop, “‘ Do you mean by “saved,” 
vwbeis, cwfdpevos, or cerwopévos 2?” 





ANDREW JACKSON.* 
THE present writer has seen a roomful of educated English- 
men unable to name a single Archbishop of Canterbury 
between Tillotson and Howley. A similar challenge with 
regard to the Presidents of the United States between 
Washington and Lincoln would probably meet with a 
like reception, unless, indeed, his “doctrine” were to 
rescue Monroe from oblivion. It is by the victory at 
New Orleans rather than by the double term at the 
White House that General Jackson retains in our histories 
a place which is dimmed and clouded by his namesake, the 
soldier-saint of the Confederacy. But “old Hickory” deserves 
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a wider fame. High-handed, imperious, passionate, with a 
rough nobility of soul, prompt in action, quarrelsome, un- 
scrupulous as to means, sagacious, endowed with a keen 
insight into character, when not blinded by his passions, 
Andrew Jackson was the first President who came straight 
from the ranks of the people. For a quarter of a century his 
grim, gaunt figure is the dominating personality in American 
politics, and few of his countrymen have inspired their 
opponents and their followers with a more furious antagonism, 
a more passionate devotion. Over none has a thicker crust 
of legend and misrepresentation accumulated. With laudable 
impartiality, but without much claim to clearness of arrange- 
ment or distinction of style, Mr. Brady has brought together 
a mass of facts which fairly justify the title of his book. 

Jackson owed nothing to birth or fortune. His parents 
were poor Irish emigrants who landed in America in 1765, 
and the future President saw the light two years later, a post- 
humous child. The arduous struggle for existence on a back- 
woods farm in South Carolina was interrupted by the expedi- 
tion of Cornwallis and by the troopers of Colonel Tarleton. 
Jackson’s home in the Waxhaws Settlement was a veritable 
storm-centre during the horrible partisan warfare of that 
period. His earliest recollections included the slaughter of 
Buford’s roughriders, and the miniature battle of Hanging 
Rock. At the age of thirteen Andrew was taken prisoner, 
and brutally sabred by a Dragoon officer whose boots he had 
refused to black. In after years he would make his intimates 
run their finger along a furrow on the left side of his head 
concealed by his thick hair. “That,” he would say, “is my 
certificate of service in the Revolution.” When peace came, 
it found him alone in the world. His two brothers and his 
mother were victims of the war, the latter, a brave and 
devoted woman, succumbing to her exertions in relief of the 
soldiers imprisoned in the Charleston hulks. Small wonder if 
Andrew Jackson cherished an implacable hatred for England 
and all things English. To no survivor of the Revolutionary 
wars was it granted to pay off old scores in such thorough- 
going fashion. 

Like other adventurous spirits of that day, he drifted west 
into Tennessee, then in its early stage of civilisation, and 
chose the law for his profession. His legal studies do not 
appear to have been deep; he is described as being “the most 
roaring, rollicking, game-cocking, horse-racing, card-playing, 
mischievous fellow that ever lived in Salisbury.” To staid 
Northern eyes the taint of the frontier rowdy was never 
eradicated. None the less, his progress at the Bar was rapid 
and steady. In those primitive days a strong physique, iron 
determination, and a sure hand on the trigger were the most 
important qualifications for a District Attorney; and Andrew 
Jackson instilled respect for law and order into the most 
turbulent members of a turbulent State. His practice brought 
him wealth, to which he added largely by successful specula- 
tion in land, in produce, and—as it was asserted by his 
enemies—in “black cattle.” He was rich in slaves and 
cotton; his home, “ The Hermitage,” was one of the finest 
plantations in the South. A dauntless rider, he was a mighty 
breeder of blood stock, and in this respect he kept up the 
aristocratic traditions of the slave States. His carriage was 
always drawn by four handsome iron-grey horses with servants 
in blue livery, brass buttons, glazed hats, and silver bands; 
but none the less, his house stood open night and day to the 
“meanest ” white, and pedlar and planter were welcomed with 
the same patriarchal hospitality. 

In another respect also Judge Jackson was a thorough 
Southerner. Since Alexander Hamilton had fallen to the 
pistol of Aaron Burr duelling had become discredited in the 
North; in “ Dixie” it was part of the recognised order of 
things. It cannot truthfully be said of Jackson that, like 
Big Bill, 

“ At school he killed his master, 
Courting he killed six more, 
And the hearse was always a-standing 
Somewhere anigh his door” ; 


but the brief and exact chronicle of his duels would require 
an Iliad. Apart from the ordinary sources of provocation 
which made life one long campaign to a hot-blooded and 
punctilious citizen of Tennessee, Jackson had a weak joint in 
his harness. His wife was a homely little woman with small 
pretensions to beauty, and none to refinement, who smoked au 
evening pipe over the fireside with her husband's guests. But 
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Jackson was as sensitive and as chivalrous on her behalf as 
were Mr. Disraeli and Sir Nigel Loring with regard to their 
respective spouses. Unhappily there had been a technical 
irregularity in their marriage, of which his political enemies 
made cruel and unsparing use. His fiercest and most famous 
duel was with a Mr. Dickinson, who had put some of the 
slanderous stories in circulation. Jackson reserved his fire, 
received a bullet in his body which smashed two ribs, and then 
slowly and deliberately covered his man and brought him 
down mortally wounded. We may pardon the injured 
husband, but many of bis appearances on the field of honour 
have no such excuse, and he sank to the grave lamenting that 
he had never had the opportunity of shooting Henry Clay. 

His exuberant pugnacity found a worthier outlet in fighting 
Indians and Britishers. His military career was largely due 
to accident, for a single vote gave him the command of the 
Tennessee Militia when they were called out against the 
Creeks in 1813. A born leader of men, he had a natural 
genius for war,—President Roosevelt considers him the ablest 
soldier produced by America between the outbreak of the 
Revolution and the Secession campaigns. He certainly 
“thrampled on the Saxon” with marvellous success at New 
Orleans, where his presence alone saved the city. Non- 
American criticism finds grave fault with his proceedings in 
the weeks immediately prior to the descent of the invading 
army; but, making all allowance for Keane’s overcaution and 
Pakenham’s rashness, his victory was the achievement of a 
great captain. His dispositions were admirably made, and he 
stood skilfully on the defensive, relying on the unerring rifles 
of his Militia. The volleys which broke the Highland Brigade 
at Magersfontein were not so deadly as the storm of fire which 
burst from behind the cotton-bales that served Jackson for 
an entrenchment. 

From that hour to his death he was the popular hero. In 
Mr. Brady’s words, he had “ restored and inflamed the national 
self-love.” Jackson himself always believed that had New 
Orleans fallen in January, 1815, Great Britain would have 
insisted that the Restoration Clause of the Treaty of Ghent 
did not apply to the Louisiana purchase, and that the whole 
vast territory west of the Mississippi from the Rocky 
Mountains to the Golden Gate would have been lost to 
the Union. 

Jackson first stood for the Presidency in 1824, and secured 
a plurality of votes, but not a clear majority, and the House 
of Representatives, on whom the choice devolved, elected 
John Quincy Adams. In 1828 he swept the board, and he 
repeated his triumph in 1832. His was a nature that had 
never brooked defeat. “I could throw him three times out of 
four,” said an old schoolfellow, “but he would never stay 
throwed.” The only checkmate he ever acknowledged was in 
his attempt to force upon Washington society the wife of 
his secretary Eaton, whose reputation did not attain the 
standard required by the ladies of the capital. His election 
marked the beginning of the second phase in American 
political history: the break-up and overthrow of the governing 
classes who had monopolised power and office since the 
promulgation of the Constitution. He was the people’s 
choiee, and he never forfeited their affection. Long after his 
death, so ran the legend, the frontiersmen would vote for 
Andy Jackson and for none other. “Rough he may be, so 
air our Barrs. Wild he may be, so air our Buffalers. But he 
he is a child of Natur’, and a child of Freedom, and his 
boastful answer to the Despot and the Tyrant is that his 
bright home is in the settin’ sun.” 

Had he been able to control his tongue and temper he might 
have been a greater President. But they were both of them 
ungovernable ; his language was utterly unmeasured. Henry 
Clay used to assert that after a few sentences he got so choked 
with rage as to be unable to proceed. All the same, he was the 
master of a rough-and-ready but impressive speech. It was 
inevitable that he should be the hero of countless stories, the 
best of which owe their embellishment to Seba Smith, known 
to the world as Major Jack Downing. When the Harvard 
degree of D.C.L. was conferred on the President in a Latin 
oration, he modestly declared that the only Latin he knew was 
“e pluribus unum.” This was travestied into an eloquent 
harangue with the striking peroration: “Caveat emptor; 
corpus delicti; ex post facto; dies irae; usque ad nauseam; 
ursa major; sic semper tyrannis; quid pro quo; requiescat 
in pace,” 








Dignity was not the note of his administration. He played 
unblushingly to the mob, who turned the Presidential rece 
tions into drunken orgies and smashed the mirrors me 
furniture at the White House. To him was due the instity. 
tion of the spoils system. He had always been obsessed with 
a superstitious hatred of paper money, and his followers 
led him into a suicidal campaign against the State Bank 
which temporarily shattered the whole fabrie of national 
credit. In foreign politics he was a Jingo pure and undefiled, 
But by his prompt action and vigorous language he prevented 
the secession of South Carolina in 1832, and his toast, “Our 
Federal Union; it must and shall be preserved!” became 
the rallying cry of the North. Andrew Jackson was the 
roughest of diamonds, but he was the strongest American of 
his time, and he represented, as few Americans have done 
before or since his day, certain qualities which one class, 
and a very large class, of American citizens loves. 





HISTORY AND RELIGION IN VENICE* 

Mr. Marion CRAWFORD feels keenly and expresses well what 
many of us have felt but few can express, the feeling of a 
distinct personality that belongs to Venice. “Venice is 
always there herself, sleeping or waking, laughing, weeping, 
dreaming, singing or sighing, living her own life through ages, 
with an intensely vital personality which time has hardly 
modified, and is altogether powerless to destroy.” 

Perhaps Mr. Crawford is not quite so well inspired when he 
denies this independent individuality to other famous cities, 
As to beauty, mystery, and charm “as an artistic and 
romantic whole,” few would refuse the palm to Venice. But 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc, for instance, makes for Paris the same 
claim to an independent personality. It must certainly annoy 
him to be told that Paris would be nothing without the 
Parisians, that she “suggests Louis XIV. and Bonaparte.” 
And lovers of Rome, to whom the Eternal City is a living 
being, terrible perhaps, but most convincing, how will they 
answer the question, “ What would Rome be without the 
memory of the Caesars?” Mr. Crawford’s own Rome! 
“Vernon Lee” knows better when she writes of Rome as 
“a living creature, with unbreakable habits and unanswerable 
reasons.” And Florence ?—there are those to whom her name 
suggests something considerably more than “ the Medici.” 

However, it is certainly true that in reading or thinking of 
Veniee we may as well dismiss all other cities from our minds, 
for she stands apart from them all; and it is also true that 
the peculiarities of Nature, acting on history, have made 
the life of Venice curiously independent of the individual 
characters of her citizens. Never was there a monarch who 
exacted such self-forgetting obedience. She had heroes, of 
course, but they pass through her chronicles and hardly leave 
a shadow. She was often a cruel mother to her noblest 
children. None of her conquering Admirals had a chance of 
gaining much influence in the commonwealth. Lucky for 
the man who had won victories for Venice if his days did 
not end on a scaffold between the pillars, or in the prisons 
whose horrors romance has scarcely exaggerated. Venice 
would never run the risk of being enslaved by one of her own 
citizens. 

At the same time, the romantic story of the State of Venice 
is quite as wonderful as her actual and beautiful personality. 
One need hardly say that Mr. Crawford tells it most delight- 
fully, from the earliest beginnings to the sad, theatrical close. 
This last, indeed, has never been more vividly told; the 
characters are touched with so much skill, and the indignant 
pathos of the straightforward tale, worthy of a great novelist, 
carries the reader irresistibly along. 

We find even more fascination, however, in reading the 
almost miraculous story of the beginnings of Venice. No 
one, as far as we can remember, has made such a clear picture 
of the desert lagoons in that early time, the groups of thatched 
houses on the scattered islands, the first churches, also 
thatched, the narrow lanes where canals were afterwards dug, 
the religion of the people before St. Mark became their 
patron, the hard labour, the factions and fights between one 
island and another, the birth of feuds, some of which have 





* (1) Gleanings from Venetian History. By Francis Marion Crawford. With 
225 Illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 2 vols. London: Macmillan and Co. 
21s. net.]——(2) Venetian Sermons: Drawn from the History, Art, and Customs 





of Venice. By Alexander Robertson, D.D, With 73 Illustrations. London: 
George Allen. [10s, 6d, net.] 
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———_—_—_ . 
Jasted down to our own day. As to boats, there was nothing 


then resembling the gondola; there were flat-bottomed ferry- 
boats and heavy barges for towing vessels :— 

“Venice had charm, even then, in spite of her narrow and un- 

ury lanes, her winter’s mud, and the dust of her summer 
wee The pretty little thatched houses, side by side along the 

“we edge; the handsome churches gleaming with mosaic 
odie the dark cypress-trees and stone pines, and the vividly 

am ‘oaks; the battlemented towers reared here and there 

cainst the clear blue sky; the rippling waters of the lagoon; 
the vessels great and small, with sails pure white or dyed a rich 

adder brown—there was colour everywhere, then as now, thero 
— air, there was sunshine; and there was then, what now there 
is no more, the movement, the elastic youth, the gladness of a 
people’s life jast ready to bloom for the first time.” 

It is a little difficult to make out, even from the moralising 
remarks—a tendency to which seems rather unfortunately to 
grow on Mr. Crawford—what he really thinks about the 
character of the old Venetians, their religion, and their 
government. One thing seems pretty clear,—he does not 
share Mr. Ruskin’s enthusiasm for them. As to the “rigidly 
unchangeable and aristocratic government,” it is to him “the 
most unscrupulons, sceptical, suspicious, and thoroughly im- 
moral organisation that ever was devised by man.” This, of 
course, was the later development of the old Republic, whose 
famous youth ended with the thirteenth century; but even 
before that, though Mr. Crawford finds a certain courage and 
loyal simplicity in the Venetians, their faults as a people and 
as a nation seem to be clearer to him than their virtues. And 
he shows us hardly at all, as be leads us through the history, 
where that marvellously religious spirit came in which laid 
“the stones of Venice,” which made a Bible of St. Mark’s 
Church, and is to be found, according to some, in all the work 
old Venice set her hand to:— 

“Superficially and apparently commercial ;—at heart passion- 
ately heroic and religious. . .... A deep and constant tone of 
individual religion characterising the lives of the citizens of 
Venice in her greatness; we find this spirit influencing them 
in all the familiar and immediate concerns of life, giving a 
peculiar dignity to the conduct even of their commercial trans- 
actions.” 

This, of course, is not Mr. Crawford. He gives the Venetians 
credit, certainly, for a great deal of wise and delicate philan- 
thropy, and here he sees their religious spirit reflected; but as 
for the rest, he dismisses most of it as legend, “founded on 
some small original basis of truth.” As to faith—at least in 
humanity—‘“ they believed in nothing and nobody, and they 
were not deceived.” As to heroism, “for a long time they 
could be heroes when driven to extremities, but they never 
liked heroics.” The contrast is amusing, but we are bound to 


say that a simple reader finds the trut! to lie between the two | 


extremes. After all, there are the churches, there are the 
palaces, there is the wonderful religious art in mosuaic, 
painting, sculpture. The spirit which made all that possible 
must have existed; such work does not grow out of mud, 
spiritual or material; and so Mr. Crawford, telling the story 
of Venice as few have told it before him, seems to leave the 
Venetian character and the motives that stirred it very much 
as he found them,—that is, practically unknown. 

The kind of enchantment which the book certainly possesses 
is owing in great part to Mr. Pennell’s admirable illustrations, 
They are most successful in suggesting the Venice of which 
most of us know the outside, in a more intimate, more really 
understanding way. All the mystery of the city and her past 
lingers among the shadows of these delightful drawings. No 
photograph can do the work of art like this, where the human 
touch is inspired by a spirit that lives in the strange, eluding 
subject. 

Any one who cares for a very interesting study of Venice 
from a purely religious point of view should read Dr. Robertson’s 
volume of Venetian Sermons. Few modern men know Venice 
as well as he does; and to him her monuments are proofs, 
one and all, of the intelligence, wisdom, and piety of the early 
Venetians, as well as of their knowledge and love of the Bible. 
Dr. Robertson belongs to the school of Ruskin, but takes a line 
of hisown. The book is illustrated with excellent photographs 
of the scenery, buildings, and decorations to which he refers 
in his sermons. These contain a good deal of curious in- 
formation as to the religion of the early Venetians. They 
were an amazingly independent people in this as in everything 
else, and a thorn in the side of the Popes for many centuries. 
Dr. Robertson, of course, dwells on all this; but he is not 


afflicted with a want of that imagination necessary in such ' Hodder aad Stoughton, [és.] 








study ; and he accepts the old Venetian stories and traditions 
like a faithful parishioner of St. Mark. 





NOVELS. 

CAMP AND TRAIL STORIES.* 
Tue two volumes before us are excellent examples of a 
branch of literature in which our Transatlantic kinsmen 
particularly excel, and in which Messrs. Roberts and 
White have already achieved wide and well-merited popu- 
larity. Fenimore Cooper was, we take it, their literary 
ancestor; later on the rush to the West in the “roaring 
forties” and the stories of Bret Harte displaced the Indian, 
the trapper, and the hunter in the affections of the lovers of 
adventurous romance; but the desperadoes and heroes of 
the mining camps no longer monopolise attention to any- 
where near the same extent, the “call of the wild” has 
grown more insistent, and animals have been promoted to 
a position amongst the dramatis personae almost equally 
important with that of their hunters or masters. To show 
the change which has come over the spirit of open-air 
romance one has only to compare the stories of Mayne Reid 
with those of Mr. Jack London or Mr. Roberts. Captain 
Mayne Reid was a good hedge naturalist ; but it was not asa 
lover of Nature, but as the delineator of the fighting man, that 
he primarily appealed to his readers. It is the romance and 
peril of sport, on the other hand, that form the subject of 
Mr. Roberts’s admirable stories of flood and fell in his native 
province of New Brunswick. And though in point of artistic 
skill the present volume is hardly equal to some of its 
predecessors, being simply a budget of camp-fire yarns told 
by a party of friends on a canoeing trip in the Squatooks, 
they leave little to be desired in regard to excitement and 
picturesqueness. United by their mastery of canoe-craft, and 
by their periodical inability to resist the “ voices of the rapids 
and the woods calling to them from afar,” the six sportsmen 
who compose the party have each a special forte as story- 
tellers. Magnus excels in tropical tales, amongst which the 
submarine duel between the pearl-diver and the turtle is 
perhaps the most thrilling. Then Sam is the great authority 
on bears, while Stranion, who was haunted by panthers from 
his infancy, rarely spins a yarn without “an Indian devil” in 
it. Here we must call especial attention to the story of the 
race between the canoeist and the panther by moonlight, with 
its weird background of purring rapids and spectral woods. 
The incidents of daily life on the trip are not forgotten, but 
round the camp fire the narrators range far afield,—from 
Mexico to India, from Newfoundland to Labrador and Florida, 
Almost every yarn is concerned more or less directly with 
formidable animals—pumas and wolves, bulls, moose, and 
caribou—and none are free from the element of peril or 
conflict between man and the brute creation or the forces of 
Nature. Ina striking passage at the beginning of a story 
describing an incident in a luraber camp, one of the narrators 
notes the way in which these forces make their presence 
felt :— 


“ At intervals the monotony of camp-life is broken. Something 


| occurs to remind the careless woodsmen that, though in the 


wilderness, indeed, they are not truly of it. They are made 
suddenly aware of those shy but savage forces which, regarding 
them ever as trespassers, have been keeping them under an 
angry and eager surveillance. Tho spirit of the violated forest 
makes a swift and sometimes effectual, but always unexpected, 
stroke for vengeance.” 

We have only to add that the claims of the friends of man 
are not overlooked, two of these excellent yarns dealing with 
the rescue of their masters from deadly peril by their dogs ; 
also that the itinerary given in the opening pages may prove 
of considerable service to those whose “ wander-thirst ” is still 
unsated. But even stay-at-home readers, whose interest in 
sport is vicarious, cannot fail to be exhilarated by the com- 
panionship of Mr. Roberts and his quintet of canoeists. 

In the opening chapters of his “ Blazed Trail Stories ” Mr. 
Stewart Edward White essays to do for the lumber camps of 
Michigan what Bret Harte did for the mixing camps of the 
Far West. His sketches of the rivermen, loggers, scalers, 
camp bosses, and others connected with the timber industry 





* (1) Around the Camp Fire. By Charles G. D. Roberts. London: Harrap 
and Co, [6s,]—-(2) The Blazed Trail. By Stewart Edward White. London; 
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are done with a happy mingling of enthusiasm and technical 
knowledge. Of these sketches the most striking is that which 
takes for its text the proposition that “a man is one thing; 
a man plus his work is another, entirely different,” and illus- 
trates it by the different qualities shown by a foreman in the 
woods and in the town. Of the other sketches, we must note 
the charming idyll entitled “The Life of the Winds of 
Heaven,” which describes how a young lady from Detroit 
lost herself and her heart in the backwoods, and the prairie 
tragedy, “The Girl who Got Rattled.”. Mr. White, to 
use his own phrase, deals a good deal in blood and thunder, 
and his style is now and again disfigured by a certain violence 
of phrase; but the conditions of the life which he describes 
naturally lend themselves to melodramatic treatment, and his 
melodrama, if it does not always convince, is invariably robust, 
and never verges on the borders of the absurd. 





The Bands of Orion. By the Hon. Mrs. Norman Grosvenor. 
(W. Heinemann. 6s.)—A writer who makes no concessions to 
current mannerisms in fiction, and is resolved to be scrupulously 
faithful to her own reading of life, is always to be weleoomed. We 
are assured of first-hand work, however faulty, which is always 
preferable to a copy, however skilful. Mrs. Grosvenor has chosen 
for her subject one of the oldest and most enduring of human 
problems, the revolt of a certain type of nature against 
domesticity. It is the motif of Mr. Kipling’s “Light that Failed,” 
except that in it it is the tyranny of circumstance which opposes 
the craving for wild life. In the book before us it is the man 
himself who is his own enemy. Arthur Dering is an incomplete 
Esau, for he falls in love, and the tragedy lies in the conflict 
between this love and the rooted instincts of his being. Here 
beyond doubt is admirable material for drama, and up to a point 
good use is made of it. Dering becomes engaged to Clare 
Stafford, and faces the inevitable shrinking of his horizon. But 
he has miscalculated his strength ; his past reasserts its mastery ; 
in a fit of fever he goes off to the docks, and is about to leave 
England, when he falls seriously ill, and is brought back only to 
die. The dénofiment is logical and inevitable. His fate follows 
from his own nature; he dies of being himself; for, as the title 
reminds us, the bands of Orion cannot easily be loosed. At this 
point by all rules of art the story should end ; but out of an extreme 
conscientiousness the author carries us further, andshows us Clare 
marrying after a time the brother of her dead lover. Probably it is 
what would have happened in real life ; but fiction is not fact, and 
the end seems to us an artistic error. Art must select, and the 
“whole story ” is never the wholetruth. Our chief criticism of the 
book is that the reach is greater than the grasp, and that the execu- 
tion lags a little behind the conception, because the writer’s experi- 
ence of life is not wholly adequate to the drama she has chosen to 
represent. Few women could depict both sides of the problem 
with equal fidelity. The result is that while Clare is a charming 
and sympathetic figure, Dering himself is a little shadowy. 
We take his nomadic instincts on trust, but the man is scarcely 
real. Hence, when the end comes, we are not moved as we ought 
to be, for the two sides in the contest are not evenly matched. 
Many of the minor characters, especially the women of Clare’s 
family, are admirably done, and the whole atmosphere of the 
book, with its sincerity and freedom from any false rhetoric, is 
very different from the common run of fiction. If at times the 
style seems to lack the force and colour which drama requires, it 
rarely falls from a high level of grace and simplicity. 


A Young Man from the Country. By Madame Albanesi. (Hurst 
and Blackett. 6s.)—The title of this book is of the delusive 
order, and obviously has only been chosen as an attractive name, 
and not for any reference which it has to the story proper. 
“The young man from the country” is merely the nickname 
given by an aunt of the heroine to the hero, although he really 
has his headquarters in London, and never had more than a 
temporary home out of it. The point is a small one, but a title 
which is in itself descriptive of a book should certainly be an 
accurate descriptiou. The book ig a readable account of the 
ordinary life of English gentlefolks, and as usual when dealing 
with social subjects, Madame Albanesi shows absolute familiarity 
with her material. If it must be said that the story is slight, it 
is at any rate pleasant, and a touch of originality is given by 
making Sir Francis Heatherington, although he does not like the 
woman whom he has married from pity, yet treat her with the 
most distinguished consideration. All the people in the book 


are lifelike except the heroine’s sister, Sheila Prentice, and her 
mother, who are really not at all convincing, Sheila especially 
seeming to change her nature about half-way through the novel. 
Patricia, the heroine, is a charming little figure, and altogether 





———— 
+ 


the book gives a pleasant picture of life ;—a thing to be gratef; 
for considering the usual tendencies of modern po wl 








CURRENT LITERATURR. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF HENRIK IBSEN. 

The Correspondence of Henrik Ibsen. The Translation Edited 
by Mary Morison. With Photogravure Portrait, (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 12s. net.)—Many of these letters of the eminent 
Norwegian just deceased are in some respects more fitted 
for the subjects of King Haakon and their Danish allies 
than for ourselves. The average English reader will prefer 
to remain ignorant about a schoolmaster of a village on the 
fjords, a Scandinavian solicitor, a delayed parcel of books the 
drawing master, Magnus Bagge, and the name of the street and 
café where the “Crocodile” Club used to congregate at Munich 
All the series, however, is not sprinkled with minutiae which 
would hardly interest us even if Shakespeare were the peg on 
which they hang, some of the letters showing the dramatist as 
member of the outer world and active playwright. When the 
topics are fairly attractive, the correspondence is not dull 
although the writer had no great individuality of epistolary 
style, and his thoughts, as Polonius would have said, are “not 
expressed in fancy.” Ibsen was scarcely in touch with the 
higher intellectual regions. A mention of the “Buch der 
Lieder” shows that he was not magnetised by Heine, and he says 
that on trying George Sand he was so bored by “Consuelo” that 
he “stopped immediately”: his literary idols seem to have been 
Brandes and Bjérnson, to whom were addressed the best letters 
in the volume during the dramatist’s residence in Germany and 
Italy. His two Danish friends and literary allies are told of the 
“genesis” and fundamental ideas and plots of some of his plays, 
as well as of the vicissitudes of certain pieces of his second, so- 
called philosophical-satirical manner, classified by Paul Heyse as 
“hospital literature.” The angry hubbub excited in Norway 
and Sweden by The Pillars of Society, The Doll’s House, and 
Peer Gynt was nothing to the chorus of indignation evoked 
by Ghosts, of which a letter speaks as constituting “a 
burning literary and dramatic question in Germany.” When 
dwelling on the Scandinavian tempest aroused by that play on 
its preliminary appearance in print, Ibsen is curiously silent as 
to one of the objections of the “stagnationists” to his work,— 
viz., his asserted employment of an hereditary medical evil 
of an unmentionable type as pivot of his plot. Disregarding 
or disbelieving that assumption, an array of the scientific 
and artistic magnates of Berlin entertained him at a 
banquet, and Ghosts was staged at Meiningen by order of the 
Duke, who invited Ibsen to stay at his castle,and gave him a 
decoration: the preface recalls the fact that after a private pro- 
duction of the play at Berlin the authorities prohibited its 
public performance. As to Italy, the anonymous editor is hope- 
lessly hyperbolical, positively calling Ibsen “a stimulating force 
in the process of national social regeneration”! The text gives 
some interesting letters to Mr. Gosse, who, as the explanation 
runs, stood English godfather to the Norwegian by a notice in 
the Spectator about thirty-five years ago: afterwards came Mr. 
Archer’s propaganda, and the “ Quintessence of Ibsen” by Mr. 
Bernard Shaw. Many of the plays have been fairly successful in 
our theatres. Miss Ellen Terry produced The Vikings at Heligoland 
three years ago, The Wild Duck was running last autumn at the 
Court, and Mr. Beerbohm Tree lately staged The Enemy of the 
People for the second time. According to the latest statistics, 
The Wild Duck was given in the Austrian capital on the day of 
the author’s death by a Berlin company, and that piece has 
been running this week in Dresden. How far these facts 
corroborate or weaken the assertion in the preface that Ibsen’s 
English banner-bearers are “men of the lost causes” we need not 
inquire: the Zolaistic method, whether in fiction or on the boards, 
will always be a drawing flag. The epitaphs of the foreign Press 
have been, on the whole, complimentary. A Danish journalist 
alleges that the dramatist’s correspondence, as hitherto published, 
is a mere collection of epistolary refuse, Madame Ibsen having 
vetoed the appearance in print of her husband’s best letters. The 
guns of controversy will doubtless soon open again on Ghosts, and 
Ibsenite criticism will reach a reasonable level. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 





Edwin M. Stanton. By Andrew Carnegie. (Doubleday, Page, 
and Co., New York.)—This is the eulogium pronounced by 
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Mr. Carnegie at Kenyon College on Stanton Memorial Day. 
Kenyon College has the same limited interest in the fame of 
Edwin Stanton that Pembroke has in Samuel Johnson. Both of 
them were prevented by poverty from completing their academical 
course. Stanton’s political career was determined early in life. 
From the first he stood for the Union, supporting Jackson when 
his friends stood for Clay and Adams. (“ Patriot at eighteen” is 
Mr. Carnegie’s expression; but, unfortunately, the date is mis- 
printed 1825; in 1835 Stanton was twenty-one.) He built up a 
large legal practice, which he gave up in 1860 to enter President 
Buchanan’s Cabinet. There he did the signal service of stiffening 
the President’s Unionism. Naturally, being a Democrat, he was 
not in Lincoln’s Cabinet. He entered it, however, in 1862, 
having been nominated without his knowledge. He was the 
strong man wanted at the time, and when it was known 
what he had done two years before, there was a very 
general approval of the appointment. He was brusque—Mr. 
Moncure Conway found him hard and narrow, ard we are not 
surprised—but it was not the time and place for smooth words. 
But he did his work with admirable vigour and success; he did, 
indeed, more than his work, as Mr. Carnegie shows. Lincoln’s 
successor was no friend—they differed profoundly on the Recon- 
struction policy—and finally dismissed him. When the impeach- 
ment failed he resigned. He held for a brief time a seat in the 
Supreme Court, and died in 1869,a poor man. General Grant’s 
conduct in the affair of the dismissal was singularly noble. He 
took Stanton’s place, thus laying himself open to serious miscon- 
struction; but he took it to maintain Stanton’s policy. 


The Genuineness and Authorship of the Pastoral Epistles. By 
the Rev. J. D. James. (Longmans and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) —The 
external evidence for the Pauline authorship of the three Letters 
isas strong as it could be. It is impossible, however, to read 
them, the hypothesis of their later origin once started, without a 
certain suspicion. There isa different ring about the language 
generally. And some of the expressions, notably “ oppositions of 
science falsely so called,” make a similar suggestion. But the 
significance of these things may easily be exaggerated; it would 
be rash to affirm that St. Paul’s style may not have been materi- 
ally affected by influences of which we know nothing. Some 
interesting parallels might be found in secular literature. A quite 
suspicious difference of vocabulary sometimes exists in works of 
the same author. Who, for instance, would suppose that the 
earliest essays of Thomas Carlyle and his latest came from the 
same pen? ‘Ihe apparent development of Church organisation is 
another matter on which it would be rash to speak positively. 
Timothy and Titus were exceptional men, and the societies which 
they influenced may easily have moved on more rapidly than did 
others towards the episcopal autocracy of a later generation. 
Mr. James marshals the arguments for the orthodox side with 
much ability, and makes a valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture of the subject. 


A Short History of Roman Law. Translated from the French of 
Paul Frédéric Girard by A. H. F. Lefroy, M.A., and John Home 
Cameron, M.A. (Canada Law Book Company, Toronto.)—It 
should be noted that this, as a history of Roman laws, begins at 
a very much earlier date than that to which most treatises on 
the subject commonly refer. The phrase “Roman Law” 
naturally suggests the Institutes of Justinian and the principles 
of jurisprudence which have influenced, in a greater or less 
degree, European civilisation. Professor Girard goes back to the 
beginnings of the Roman State, and traces the development of its 
legal system through the Kingship, the Republic, the early and 
the late Empire, so that we do not reach Justinian till we have 
nearly arrived at the conclusion of the volume. The subject is 
too technical for discussion in these columns; but, indeed, a book 
written by so distinguished a legist as Professor Girard scarcely 
needs commendation. We welcome, too, a contribution from a 
Canadian University. May we venture to say that such an 
oration as “Pro Roscio Comoedo” is not quite so absolutely 
intelligible to a non-legal scholar as the note on p. 12 would seem 
to indicate? At the same time, we acknowledge the importance 
of such helps as this. 





In the “New Classical Library,” Edited by Dr. Emil Reich 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.), we have The Annals of Tacitus, 
I.-VI., Translated by Aubrey V. Symonds, B.A. (3s. 6d. net). Mr. 
Symonds gives usa very readable, and, as far as we have examined 
it, a faithful, rendering of the original. He is confronted with the 
dilemma which a translator of Tacitus cannot escape,—to be brief 
and obscure, or at the best harsh, or to lose in paraphrase his 
author’s chief characteristic. In II. 39, where Libo implores the 
help of his influential friends, and is refused, “ abnuentibus 
suuctis, cum diversa praetenderent, eadem formidinue,” Mr. 





Symonds finds himself compelled to use for these seven words no 
less than twenty-five: “but he met with a general refusal, 
prompted in every case, notwithstanding the diversity of the 
excuses offered, by one and the same motive—fear.” 





The Old Stone Crosses of Dorsetshire. By Alfred Pope. (H. 
Ling, Dorchester. 15s. net.)—The Dorsetshire crosses, of all 
kinds, number between sixty and seventy. Some are possibly 
pre-Christian, or non-Christian ; but most it is possible to refer 
to their proper class, whether memorial, boundary, or other. Mr. 
Pope deserves well of his county, and, indeed, of all concerned in 
archaeological matters, by this careful record. We must not 
forget to say that the volume is fully illustrated. 





The Annual Register, 1905. (Longmans and Co. 18s.)—There 
is nothing new to be said about this “Review of Public Events 
at Home and Abroad.” The thing is done as well as it can be 
done. We may give as an instance the very lucid account of a 
matter about which most people’s ideas are exceedingly confused, 
——the war in German South-West Africa. It occupies less than 
two pages, but it means much, especially when one remembers 
what the German Press said about our affairs in South Africa, 
English history stops before the General Election. The supple- 
mentary chapters on Trade and Commerce, Literature, Art, Music, 
&c., add greatly to the value of the book. 


We have received two very pleasing little books, pleasing 
whether we regard them within or without, in the series “ Little 
Books for Bookmen” (Hodder and Stoughton, 6d. net per volume). 
These are Dante Alighieri, by John S. Carroll, and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, by Walter Lewin. Each gives a useful little summary 
of the life and work of its subject, and each is furnished with a 
portrait and other illustrations. There was a certain kinship 
between the two men. When we bear this in mind, and compare 
the portraits of the two, we seem to realise the gap between tho 
centuries. 


The Business Bluebook (Curtis Gardener and Co., 2s. net) gives 
instructions for many contingencies. Here the beginner may 
learn how to start a business, how to buy or sell one, how to 
succeed, how to advertise, how to keep accounts, how to arrange @ 
partnership—a matter requiring special care—and a great many 
other “ hows.” It does not fall within our province to criticise 
methods and suggestions, but we willingly make known the 
appearance of what may well be a very useful volume. 





We have received the 1906 edition of a book of recognised 
utility, to which it is sufficient to call attention: London (Ward, 
Lock, and Co., 1s.),—“‘A Pictorial and Descriptive Guide to 
London and its Environs.” 





Every Man’s Book of Garden Dificw'lies. By W. F. Rowiles. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d. net.)—This is likely to be a 
useful volume. A gardener has many enemies, and it will take 
all his time and all his ingenuity to cope with them. Here Mr. 
Rowles will help him. His book is, of course, intended in the 
first place for gardeners on the small scale. If one has to clear 
an acre or so of couch-grass, the admirable plan of putting every 
bit into a basket and carrying it off will hardly be practicable. 
Still, the amateur, or, for the matter of that, the professional, 
grower of flowers and fruit will find many profitable suggestions 
as to counteracting or minimising the hostile influences of 
drought, frost, insects, blight, and other malign powers. 








A Motor Mar.—The Perrier Sparkling Table Water Company 
send us a large motor map (George Phillip and Son, 10s. 6d.) 
in which the main roads throughout England, and Scotland as 
far north as Edinburgh and Glasgow, are clearly shown. Though 
the scale is necessarily a small one, the routes are made to stand 
out distinctly, and we do not doubt that the map will prove very 
convenient to motorists engaged in planning summer excursions. 


We have received from Messrs. Frost and Reed an artist’s proof 
impression of Gathering the Flocks—Loch Ailort, from the picture 
by John MacWhirter, R.A. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—@—— 
Amsden (D.), Impressions of Ukiyo-ye, 40 ..........0..0.00:0.(Gay & Bird) net 6/0 
Aria (Mrs.), Woman and the Motor Car, 8vo ........... (S. Appleton) net 10/6 
Baughan (E. A.), Music and Musicians, er 8vo : ceseeeeeeee (Lane) pet 5/0 
Berkeley (C.), Handbook for Midwives and Maternity Nurses (Cassel) 6/0 


Bindloss (H.), Beneath Her Station, cr 8vo , ; (F. V. White) 60 
Black (L.), The Mantle of the Emperor, cr 8vo ... - (FP. Griffiths) 6/0 
Brebuer (P. J.), The Crucible of Circumstance, cr 8vo........ (Warne) 60 
Barobam (G.U.), Combined Trcatmeut of Diseases of the Eye (H. K. Lewis) 3/0 
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Genin © . H.), Physiological Economy in Nutrition (Heinemann) net “en 
Clinch (G. tis Guide to St. Paul’s Cathedral, wnenel «+-s.(Methuen) net 2 
Clouston 2. S.), Count Bunker, cr 8vo.. ne (Ww W. Blackwood go 
Couch (A. T. Q.), From a Cornish Window, | cr ‘8v0 .. Gaul (Arrowsmith 6/0 
Cox (F. J.), A Stranger within the Gates, cr 8vo .. (F. Griffiths) 6/0 
Cubs (The) : a Story, Cr 8V0........00cceecee ceeeeeeceeeee (T. W. Laurie) 6/0 
oseoneweneen aanaiatl (Washbourne) 3/6 


Curteis (H.), An Imperial Love Story, cr Svo 
mepenges (F. G.), Beoneusto Serge of a Norfolk Manor, 1086-1565, 
sianiehadibielineeiaianaiieeindinatanipacentiinitanstiphimmnedanninrminanaiae (Camb. Univ. Press) net 10/0 
‘sentaiiniananedl (Methuen) net 15/0 
8 a a Ai a RC EAE EE: (Newnes) net 3/6 
Douglas (George), Eighth Duke of Argyll, 1825-1890, mg and 
Memoirs, 2 vols. 8vo.. ...(J. Murray) net 36/0 
Drew (L.), % ‘assandra, and other Poems, “cr 8v0 (Nutt) 3/6 





Elliott (G. F. S.), First Course in Practical Botany, er 8vo.......... (Blackie) 3/6 
Farrell (J.), How He Died, and other Poems, er Svo . ..(Simpkin) net 5/0 
Fotheringham (D. R.). Chronology of the Old Testament, “er 8v0 (Bell) net 3/0 
Gwynn (S.), Fishing Holidays, cr 8¥0 20.0... .c..::cccerseeensseeeenesneres (Maunsel) 3/6 
Hay (M.). A German Pompadour, 8vo ...(Constable) net 12/6 
Herring (P.), The Magic of Miss Aladdin, er 8vo............... (Ward & Lock) 6/0 


Huber (J. B.), Consumption: its Relation to Man and his Civilization, 8vo 

(Lippincott) net 21/0 
Huggins (W.). The Royal Society, roy 8¥0........00-eseeeseeeeeeeee (Methuen) net 4/6 
Hutton (E.), The Cities of Spain, 8¥0 .........cccccceceecseeneeeeeeee (Methuen) net 7/6 
Jane (F. T.), Heresies of Sea Power, 8v0 ... ........<.<2.0e00+ (Longmans) net 126 
Joseph (H. W. B.), Introduction to Logic, 8vo ...(Oxford Univ. Press) net 9/6 
Koebel (W. H.), The Seat of Moods, er 8V0 ...........24.00eceeeeree (F. Griffiths) 3/6 
Lang (A.), Portrait and Jewels of Mary Stuart, roy Svo. "(MacLehose) net 8/6 
Lawson (H.), When I was King, and other Verses, cr 8vo ...(Simpkin) net 36 

















Leach (A. F.), History of Warwick School, 8vo ...........--++ (Constable) net 10,0 
Leathes (J. B.), Problems in Animal Metabolism, Svo....... (J. Marray) net 7,6 
Lioyd (H. D.), Man the Social Creator, cr 8¥0  ..........ccceeee see ceeees (Harper) 6/0 
MacCathmhaoil (S.), The Rush-Light, roy 16mo.................. (Maunse)) net 26 


Matheson (Hon. E. F.), Counsels of Life, 12mo.... .(Methuen) net 2/6 















Neuman (B. P.), The Spoils of Victory, er 8vo .(J. Murray) 6/0 
Nevinson (H. W.), A Modern Slavery, er 8vo ... ...(Harper) 6/0 
Nevinson (H. W.), The Dawn in Russia, cr 8vo (Harper) net 7/6 
Newcomb (8.), Compendium of Spherical Astro vemillan) net 12/6 
Noorden (C. von), Diabetes Mellitus, 8vo ......... (Simpkin) net 5.0 
Paterson (A. B.), The Old Bush Songs, er 8vo Simpkin) net 26 
Pease (H.), Of Mistress Eve. cr 8vo ..... Constable) net 6/0 
Pennell (M.), Amor Veritatis, cr S$vo ...(E. Stock) 5/0 
Oo > eee fethuen) net 3,6 
Pierce (E. F.), The Traveller's Joy, er 8 .(Arrowsmith) 3/6 
Podmore (F.), Robert Owen: a Riography, 3. (Hutchinson) net 24/0 
Pope (A.), Old Stone Crosses of Dorset, 4to...... (W hittingham) net 15,0 
Power (J. O.), The Making of an Orator, cr 8VO 0... oc. ccccceceueees (Methuen) 6/0 
Praelections, University of Cambridge, January, 1906, 8vo 

(Camb. Univ. Press) net 5/0 
Pratt (E. A.), British Canals, cr 8V0.......... 00000: c0cceeees see cne eee (J. Murray) net 2/6 
Rickett (A.), Personal Forces in Modern Literature, cr 8vo ... .(Dent) net 3,6 
Rowland (H. C.), In the Shadow, er 80 .......0..cccc ces ceeceeeceeeee (Heinemann) 6/0 
Shaw (W. A.), The Knights of Engl: and, 2 vols. ...(Sherratt & Hughes) net 42/0 
Shoosmith (F. H.), Observation Lessons in Plant Life, 8vo (Charles & Dible) 36 
Shore (T. W.), Origin of the Anglo-Saxon Race, 8vo ........... (E. Stock) net 90 
Slater (J. A.), Pitman's Business Man’s Guide, er 8vo ..... (1. Pitman) net 3/6 
Speight (T. W.), Under a Cloud, er 8vo ... ---(Digby & Long) 6/0 
Tilton (D.), The Golden Greyhound: a} Novel, : er : BVO .. i .(Dean) 6/0 
Wallace (R.), A Bush Girl’s Songs, er 8V0 .......00.c.c0ce0e0e “(Sim pkin) net 50 
White (R. P.), Catarrhal Fevers, 8v0 enna cesses (HK. Lewis) 4/0 
Witt (J. G.), Life in the Law, cr 8vo mm (i . Ww. Laurie) net €/0 
Wood (M.), A Tangled IID festaciciccciicsn icicstinentnaiecakeh ..(Richards) 6/0 








RESISTING TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR = ;attEes3 io = TAPES TRIES 
FAST-COLOUR usenrty & co., connon. TAPESTRIES 


OSLER. 
AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH 
CLOSET CO., Ltd. 


(Established over 40 years.) 


THE ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
SANITARY EARTH CLOSETS. 


Contain the latest improvements; a new patent granted in 1905. 

Several Gold and other Medals awarded. 

Sanctioned by the Public Health Acts. 

Over 12,000 apparatuses supplied to Government Departments. 

No drains or cesspools required ; no danger of typhoid fever, 

Not affected by frost. 

IN CONSTANT USE IN ALL POSITIONS INSIDE AND OUT- 
SIDE MANSIONS, COTTAGES, SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS, 
AND WORKSHOPS; ALSO IN CAMPS AND ON 
BOARD SHIP. 

Can be hired for temporary use. 

Pamphlets sent post-free. 


FAST-COLOUR SU" 


FOR CURTAINS & 
UPHOLSTERY 
from 2Ga 





CRYSTAL GLASS 








Apparatuses on view at the Company's address— 
MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET CO., Ltd., 
54 GARRICK STREET, LonpDoy, W.C. 

BY SPECIAL "e | 


DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 
APPOINTMENT 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S 
TO THE KING. 








Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application, 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange %.C, 





TRADK-MALE. 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., Lto, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, Eo. 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE, 


Chairman: The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, a.¢,v.0 





Invested Funds exceed £12,000,000. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged will be found below the a 
rates of British oflices, both for with-profit and without-profit business. 


Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission 

. chi 

the an 4 Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net ae 
received, while the average rate of expenditure of British Lif, 
13°7 per cent. of the premiums, iateeees 


Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These protits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionar 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent, 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. The next 
valuation will be made after December Jilst, 1903, — 


FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 
terms. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company's OJices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 





FAIRY 
SOUND, WHOLESOME, PURE, 
2s. per pound tin. 
Guarautecd and supplied by THE PROPRIETORS OF— 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


Which is Specially Prepared for Invalids. 


Of all Grocers and Stores at Home, India, and Colonies. 




















Wholesale of H. SCHWEITZER and CO., 143 York Road, London, N. 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 
GENERAL FIRE. LIFE. 
ACCIDENT, WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
AssuRANcE MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 
“3 9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, EC. 
CORPORATION | kead office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
Luntted. General Llaunayer—F. Noxie Mutier, J.P. 
Perse ay i. rn ‘ , al mtg 7 
THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
| 
ROYAL THE WORLD. 
| 
N 
INSURANCE Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL 
COMPANY. Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON, 
IFE. 
FIRE, LIFE. | TOTALFUNDS ... £13,062,125. 





Established 1739. 


OBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the leading 
Havanah Brands, of the highest quality only. 
INSPECTION INVITED. 
TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London. 


TELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerard. 


HAMPTON S’ 


RESTFUL EASY CHAIRS and SETTEES 
AFFORD AN IDEAL LOUNGE. 





They are made in Hamptons’ own Factory from the 
finest materials procurable, with a view to affording 


The greatest possible ease and comfort, 


For Illustrations of Hamptons’ latest additions to their stock of 
Easy Chairs, Settees, &c., see Catalogue S211, sent post-free. 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ltd., 
Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square, LONDON, S.W. 
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"Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


OUTSIDE PAGE (when available), FouRTREN GUINRAS 





PAGE vwenvecsecceesrerseerees £12 12 0| NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) £4 4 0 
{ if-Page (Column) coccceee 6 6 0} Half Narrow Column ........ 220 
oe ter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0{ Quarter Narrow Column..... -110 
aa Column, two-thirds width of page, £3 8s. 

COMPANIES. 


Outside Page...sseereeeee++- £16 16 0| Inside Page ......0s..-0.00e £14 14 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and Isa 
line for every additional line (containing on an average tivelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. au inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net. 


MHE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, CREWE. 

Tn consequence of extension and re-organisation the following TEACHERS 

re REQUIRED :— 

- Be Chief Assistant, Graduate with Honours in English; well qualified 
to teach Latin. £200. . 

(2) Mathematical Master. Graduate (with Honours preferred). £150. 

(3) Modern Language Mistress, Residence abroad a strong recom- 
menidation. £130. 

(4) Preparatory Form Mistress. The Lady appointed will also be 
required to organise Girls’ games and to conduct Classes in Physical 
Exercise. £10. 

Teaching experience in good Secondary Schools absolutely necessary in all 
cases. J r : i 

Applications, stating age, experience, present salary, &c., with copies of 
three recent testimonials, to be forwarded on or before 9th June to 
The HEAD-MASTER, 
a ea : Rh 

EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

B (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT an ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
FRENCH who shall be a woman specially qualified 1 linguistics.—Applica- 
tions, with testimonials, to be sent in by June 20th to the SECRETARY, trom 
whom particulars can be obtained. HILDA WALTON, Secretary 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a DECTURER in ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. The Council reserve the right, if found 
desirable, to make separate appointments tor Language and Literiture.— 
Applications, with Copies of Testimonials, to be sent in by June 20th to the 
Secretary, from whom information can be obtained. 

HILDA WALTON, Secretary. 
EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a WOMAN as PHYSICAL 
INSTRUCTOR, who will be required to give her whole time to her duties in 
the College.—Applications, with testimonials, to be sent in by June 20th to 
the SECRETARY, from whom particulars can be obtaine 1. 

HILDA WALTON, Secretary. 
EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a DEMONSTRATOR in 
CHEMISTRY.—Applications, with testimouials, to be sent in by June 20th 
to the SECRETARY, from whom particulars can be obtained 

HILDA WALTON, Secretary. 


COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 

(INCORPORATED). — YORKSHIRE TRAINING SCHOOL OF 
CUOKERY AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 9 Albion Street, Leeds.- 
Applications are invited for post of SECRETARY to Council and Priveipal of 
‘Training School, vacant early in July. Salary from £150 to £200, according 
to qualitications.—For particulars apply SECRETARY, immediately. 


XFORD GRADUATE WISHES TO PURCHASE 
SMALL PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Home Counties preferred.— 
Box 129, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 




















ORKSHIRE LADIES’ 











OST MS.—TO LIBRARIANS AND COLLECTORS 

OF MSS.—The origival MS. in French of the MEMOIRS OF AMBROISE 
NOUSSAINT DE CARTRIE. COUNT DE VILLENIERE (brother of the 
famous Vendean bervine, Madame Bulkeley), giving his miraculous adven- 
tures in the war in La Vendée and his experiences after his arrival at the 
TWO FRIENDS, Princes Street, London, 1794, and subsequently as gardener 
ou the estate of Mr. Dott, at Bitterne Grove, Southampton, from 1797-1800. 
The advertiser would be glad to discover the original MS. before the Memoirs 
are retranslated into French by M. Pierre Amédée Pichot, under the editor- 
ship of Monsieur Frédéric Musson, and before the coutemporary English 
trauslation now in the British Museum has been published.—Information 
pew be gladly received by JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, 

ondon, W. 


AND AGENCY PUP1L.—An old Wykehamist, who is 
Agent to a Nobleman in the Midlands, can offer special advantages to 

a rupil (Gentleman) wishing to acqu‘re a thorough practical knowledge of 
the management of a large Estate and of the profession.—For full details 
apply to GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville Street,,London, W., 
who can strougly recommend from personal knowledge, 


ry\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YUUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and mauners. No premium 
required, no salary pari. ‘Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only 
to the SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


LD OAK CUPBOARDS WANTED, 
with perforated doors, known as Livery or Bread aud Cheese Cup- 
bourds; also BACON CUPBOARDS, any condition. 

Fine Old WELSH or YORKSHIRE DRESSERS, with original backs, also 
required.—Address, giving full particulars, to Box 95, The Spectator, 1 Wel- 
lugton Street, Straud, London, W.C. 

ITERARY MEN and others DESIRING RETIRE- 
MENT in quiet and comfortable quarters in picturesque country 
town, bracing air and pretty country, 1g hours from Loudon, apply Crown 
Hotel, Brackley, Northants. 


xeoers —t0 LET, for two months or less, Comfort- 
4 ably FURNISHED, Picturesque HOUSE with Verandah, containing 
3 S.tting, 4 Bedrooms, Bathroom (bk. and c.) &. Excelleut water. Sandy 
soil. On golf links and shore. Fine view of sea and coast-line. Well-stocked 
garden.—Miss EARP, Unilerclitf, Exmouth. 

(RA? =o 2 TA wm me ss 

GRAFTON w. 

MUNICH FINE ART Important Works by Lembach, 

Kaulbach, Uu le, Stuck, Deires Birt 1 























STREET, BOND STREET, 
EXHIBITION. 


rer, Haberm 


MiNistRyY OF EDUCATION, EGYPT. 


HEAD-MASTERSHIP. 

A Head-Master for the largest Secondary School in Cairo, under the 
Ministry of Education, will be required in October next. Salary, £615-£820 
per annum. 

Head-Master’s house, newly built, close to the School. Allowance for 
passage out to Egypt. Summer Vacation not less than two months. 

Staff, of which English University men form a large part, numbers over 40, 

Applicants should be laymea, between 30 and 40 years of age. 

Application, with statement of age, honours at school and University, and 
of experience in teaching, accompanied by copies of testimonials, to be sent 
before June 30th, 1906, to DOUGLAS DUNLOP, Esq., Gullane, Haddington- 
shire, to whom Egyptian Candidates may apply by letter for further 
information. 

UEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND.—The PROFESSOR.- 
SHIP of CIVIL ENGINEERING in the Queen's College, Cork, will 
become VACANT on the 6th day of October, 1906. Candidates for that 

office are requested to forward their testimonials to the UNDER-SECRETARY, 
Dublin Castle, on or before the 7th day of July next, in order that the same 
may be submitted to His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant.—For any further 
information Candidates should apply to the PRESIDENT of the College. 


Dublin Castie, 24th May, 1906. 
THE VICTORIA 
NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


The COUNCIL is about to APPOINT an ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
CLASSICS. Stipend £150.—For detailed conditions, applications should be 
made to the REGISTRAR. 


No OF REMOVAL. 


ST. MONICA'’S, 
TADWORTH, 
SURREY. 

The School will REMOVE to new buildings at KINGSWOOD, previous 

station to ‘Tadworth. 
HUME FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staif of Resident Specialists 
tor Languages, Art, Music, English, &c. Visiting Professors. 











Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON, 
TERM BEGAN MAY 2sp, 
Prospectus on application. 
Postal Address : 
St. Monica’s, Kingswool, Epsom. 


(uu RCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
THREE FIRST-CLASS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


Head-Mistress. Fees. 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, Parkstone, Dorset...Miss Grainger Gray... £100 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea . Miss H, Walsh on a 
MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, Oxford................Miss C, 1, Dodd, M.A, £40-£15 





Prospectus, &c., on application to the Head-Mistress of each School. 


[AsSae= ones SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
4 Three Scholarships open for September. Age limit,13-15. Preference 
given to the daughters of Clergy and Professional Men.—For particulars, 
apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss MOUNTFIELD. 

STUDENT TEACHER REQUIRED. Two hours daily. Moderate premium. 


‘TR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
h “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.— Delightral Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters, Entire charge of 
Cinidren with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. 
rom sea. PRINCLPALS—Miss E. YOUNG and Miss WILTSHIER,. 


{ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

/ BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 
of Eugland. Aunual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
llealthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 
QOUTH DEVON, near MOOR.—PAYING GUESTS 
® RECEIVED by Lady and Gentleman for June, July, and August. 
lioomy House, Bracing Position, Extensive Views, and Large Garden.—Box 
126, ‘The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


| [ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE'S WOOD. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 














Sandy soil; nine acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. 
Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb, Certif. for Theory and Practice of 
‘Teaching (St. George’s College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of Germau 
(Berlin); and Miss HELEN TT’. NELLD, M.A, (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), 
Certificated Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount School, 

fork. 


wt MARGARET'S, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.— 
. Joarding School for Girls. Under the Iuspection of the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department, and the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, Hea’) Mistress: 
Miss H. JEX-BLAKE, Thorough Modern Education, combined with careful 
individual attention. Large playing-fields for hockev, cricket, tennis, &.— 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


K ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 
4 Class Lalies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
the Misses TLIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, liockey,&c. 


fE\ULORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT.—Seuaside Educa- 

tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful country. Games, 
rymnastics, sea bathing, &c, Health carefully studied, Individual training. 
ik xcellent Languages and Music. Head-Mistresses—Miss BUSSELL aud Miss 
EBLUTT, M.A. (Dublin), Newnham College, Cambridge. a 
N ARPLE HIGH SCHOOL, CHESHIRE HIGHLANDS. 
a Girls’ High-class Boarding School (recognised by Board of Educa- 
tion), situated in one of the healthiest parts of Great Britain. Traimed 
English and Foreign Teachers. Thorough modern education, Individual 
care —Prospectus on application. 


HIGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX 
Principals—Miss C, METCALFE and Miss G. WALLIS, 


: ___ HALF _TERM_ COMMENCES 13th JUNE. 
7ORKSHIRE, NORTH RIDING.—Pleasant House and 


Garden, facing South, Good water; bracing sir. Many excursions in 
lovely scenery. ‘Tennis, croquet, bowls. Stabling, garage.—For terms en 
pension, apply for Whitsuntide, MANAGERESS, The Hall, Appleton-le- 


Moors, Sinnineton, R.S.O. 


YURREY HILLS.—GARRATTS HALL, near EPSOM. 














ls, &e. 
VUPEN DAILY, iv-s, SULLLING. 


AVDAMIsr1UN UNL 





\ SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of gool social position, The 
house stands 570 feet above sea level in 45 acres of grounds. Bidiug and driving, 
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Cyavecs EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 








TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A., late Lecturer of Education 
in the University of Manchester. 

Students are 4repared for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, the Cambridge 
Teacher's Certificate, the Teacher’s Diploma of the University of London, and 
the Higher Froebel Certificate. 

Full courses of Professional Training are provided for students preparing to 
teach in various types of Secondary Schools. Students have the advantage 
of attending Oxford Lectures in addition to those given by the Cherwell Hali 
staff. They are allowed to practise in the Milham Ford School, which is 
organised to illustrate modern methods of teaching. 

Two Scholarships of £25 a year each are offered in June to students entering 
Cherwell Hall for a year's training. 

Full particulars on application to the Principal. 


NHURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS, Ltd. 

Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 
1. 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 

Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. 
Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 

Mrs. Hutchinson, Mr, F. A. W. Docker, and others, 

2. 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss WOLSELEY LEWIS, B.A. 
Students trained for Froebel Society's sand Cambridge Diplomas. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, S.W. 
Preparatory Departments for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Pupils not in the School admitted to Special Classes. 

For particulars apply to SECRETARY. 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy only. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for STUDEN'T-TEACHERS. 
+p aw the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon, Sec., 
The tory, Warrington. 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and 
for the higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. 
Bracing situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville Col- 
lege; the Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Words- 
worth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs, A. H. Johnson, Principal of 
Home Students, Oxford ; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; the Bishop of 8S. David's; 
the Bishop of Islington ; the Lady Laura Ridding ; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.RB.S. ; 
Mr. Arthur Milman. 


AXONHOLME, 8S. PROMENADE, ST. ANNE’S-ON- 
SEA, LANCS. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Principals: The Misses ASHBURNER. 
— prepared for all Examinations. Particular attention given to delicate 
or backward Pupils. Fees Moderate. Capital Situation. Splendid Sea Views. 
Bs HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 

Haddon Hall and Chatsworth).—High-class School for Girls (recog- 
Resident French 
Riding, Golf.— 














Four registered Mistresses, including B.A. London. 
Visiting Professors. Gymnastics, Swimming, 
Principals, the Misses KNIGHT. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only). 
BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 
Full staff of Resident Teachers holding University Degrees. Tennis, 
Hockey, Swimming, Riding, &c. Moderate fees. 
Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


UNORLAN, HARROGATE —HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principals—Miss STOCKER and Miss SHARPE, 
Newnham a, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University, Excellent premises 



































playing field. ident Health and Foreign Mistresses. Careful training in 
OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 
Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey- 
field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
S MICHAEL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BOGNOR. 

e Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER, 

Provost—The Rev. Canon SOUTHWELL, 
Lady Warden—Miss RANDALL. 

ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 

ood education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal, 
iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb. Trs’, Certificate (Registered). 
Bye tee HOUSE, SPENCER PLACE, LEEDS. 
—High Class School for Girls. Qhalified Resident Staff and Visiting 
Professors, including Johann Rasch (Violin). Very healthy situation. Pupils 
from India and the Colonies received. Prospectus, References, apply Principal. 
IVERPOOL.—SUMMERFIELD, ALEexanpra Drive. 
Thorough Education. Higher Examinations, if required. Good games. 
—Principals: Miss AGNES SIMPSON and Miss LUCY TURNER. 
REMARTH SCHOOL for GIRLS, ROSSLYN HILL, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—Principals: Miss HORTON and Miss MONK, 
M.A. Boarding and Day School. House with good Garden near the Heath. 
Certificated Mistresses. Scientific physical exercises. Outdoor games. 
ELS TED 8 C HOO L. 
EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-£20. Examination, July 17th, Felsted and 
London. A few NOMINATIONS, £10-£20, available.—Apply BURSAR, or 
Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted School, Essex. 

e Preparatory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 14m. E, of Colwyn 
Bay. 4¢hrs. from Londonon Main Line to Holyhead. Climate strongly recom- 
mended by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boys met at convenient rail- 
way centres. TERM BEGAN MAY 4th.—Apply EAD-MASTER. 

\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next,— 
Apply The BURSAR. 7 Mga’ 

ANCING COLLEGE, SHOREHAM, SUSSEX.— 
SEVEN EXHIBITIONS at least (Classical, Modern, and Choral) will 
be offered for Competition on July 5th.-—For full particulars apply to the 


character and manners. Special attention paid to health. 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens 
Fees from 66 guineas. 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 
DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. Fully qualified staff. 
Thorough Education on Modern lines. Higher Examinations if required, 
T WALES COAST, ST. CHAD’S, PRESTATYN.— 
PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
SECKETARY. 











Ly tg PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE: 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N.  Princi 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Live 1 Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. O jects—To train Ringey 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming,. Fencing, and Medical Gym: ‘ 
abe ge eee and a age Gold and Silver Med: 
wit iplomas, awarded to success students, Sch | 
supplied with ae ae eee ent Coleg 
EALTH S'TUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to ado: 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for — bie ppl 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Sension Swim 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons ‘can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, MP. Hon. and Bey, 
E, Lytielton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, y 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges and 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educ tional 
and Medical Gymnastice on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy Physi. 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 


IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGR 
for Ladies as Gymnastic, Sports, and Games Teachers. The best 
and most thorough Training, including Massage and remedial exercises on 
the Swedish system. 
Write to SECRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
HALESOWEN (Residential), prepares women of good health and 
education for an ATTRACTIVE VOCATION. Also receives those requiring 
Physical Culture, outdoor games, remedial treatment, &c., and country life, 
Send for Prospectus, 
YHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN ‘TEACHERS, 
Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical 'T'ripos, Class 1. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 
A residential College providing a year's professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tifieate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge, 
Students are admitted in Jannary and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss H. L. POWELL, Cambridge Training College, 


rNHE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTE, TALGABRTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MON'TEF LORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE, Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 
each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually to Students, 
—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Students are Prepared for the London and Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diplomas aud the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. 
—For particulars as to Scholarships, Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the 
Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS. Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 


OS for HOUSEHOLD TRAINING and ARTS 
and CRAFTS for GENTLEWOMEN over 16. Curriculum comprises 
House and Laundry Work, Cookery, Needlework, Weaving, Carving, Gardening, 
Gymnastics, and Sick Nursing. Boarders not wishing to take course of training 
received.—Apply PRINCIPAL, Llianrhaiadr Hall, Denbigh, North Wales. 


7 LIZABETH COLLEGE, GUERNSBRY. 


SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, July (Boarders only). For OXFORD 
Channel Islands Scholarships, £100 a year. Many successes ARMY and 
NAVY.—Appiy Rev. PRINCIPAL. 


UNDLE SCHOOL. 


There will be an EXAMINATION for Six or more ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS of valae £70, £40, £30, commencing JULY 10th. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valnable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sous of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


RESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK.— 

J SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION, JULY 5th and 6th. Two Open 
Scholarships £50, Four Scholarships £30, open to Norfolk Boys. All Eutries 
should reach the Head-Master before June 14il.—Apply to the HEAD- 


MASTER, 
YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, MLA, 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
_ For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 
FROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 3rd and 4th. 












































Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Bromsgrove. 
IGGLESWICK SCHOOL 


SLX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60 and under) will be offered in JUNE. 
For particulars apply the Head-Master, W. W. VAUGHAN, MA., 


Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorkshire. 
JISPHAM LODGE, vii PRESTON, LANCS.— 
Boarding School for Boys, Principal, J. E. LUCAS, B.A.Lond, Pupils 
prepared for all Exams. High situation, faciug sea. Gymnasium, playing- 
field, swimming-bath, &c. Backward boys successfully taught. A Junior 
department. 
SCHOOL. 


ERKHAMSTED 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 

ward or delicate boys (17 to 19) preferred. Bracing air, large grounds, cricket 
and hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French and German. University En- 
truuce aud other Preliminary Exam.natiows. ‘Mome life; eflicient supervision. 
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THE GOVERNORS OF THE 
ERSE SUHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 
desire to call attention to 
THE ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS SCHOOL, 
which 
PREPARES BOYS FOR THE UNIVERSITIES AND FOR PROFES- 
SIONAL AND COMMERCIAL CAREERS, 





- ship of Dr. ROUSE, efforts have been made to 
A... - Se Bae ei metede of teaching. 
Of the distinctive features of the School work, the following may be 
specially mentioned :— 
(1) Improved teaching of the Classics, resulting in a great saving of time. 
(2) Spoken French and German. ; 
(3) Teaching of English and English Literature in all the classes, 
(4) A carefully graded Science course. 
(5) Drawing leading up to the Engineering Tripos. 


The work of the Preparatory School is also specially suited for candidates 
for the Navy. 





A detailed Account of the Work of the School has been drawn up, and may, 
together with the ordinary Prospectus, be had of the Clerk to the Governors, 


J. F. EADEN, Esq., 
15 Siduey Street, 
Cambridge. 


Hh CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE TRUST. 
COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING, 





The Course for the Training of Teachers extends over two years, and 
includes Hygiene, Anatomy, Phy siology, Educational and Rewedial Gymnastics 
Swedish system), Dancing, aud Games. : 
: The Residence for Women Students is under the charge of Miss E. ADAIR 
ROBERTS. : 
Terws, for Residence and Tuition, £80 per annum, 
For particulars of Eutrance Examination (or exempting equivalents) apply 
to the Principal, Miss OGSTON, Physical Training College, Dunfermline, — 
EIGHTON PARK 
NEAR READING, 


= ‘ 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Boys from this PUBT.TC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 
The School stands i 106 own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames \ )jley. 
For Honours List, ‘ospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 
An EXAMINATION wili be held at the School on JUNE 7th and 8th, 
js, for TEN CPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, seven (Junior Platt) of £50 and three 
(House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to Boys under 15 on 
May Ist.—Further particulars may be had from Rey. A. H. COOKE, M.A., 
Head- Master. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
Competition iu July. One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in 
the first instance for boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. RADLEY COLLEGE, ARMY CLASS. 
Eutrances to Woolwich, 1905, Ist, 4th, and 5th, Exhibitions for the Army 
Class will be awarded at the Scholarship Examination in July. 


Waa SCHOOL, KIDDERMINSTER. 
FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED in JULY. 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
AN UNSECTARIAN PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

NEXT ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION, TUESDAY, July 10th. 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 

ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—BOYS (aged 7 to 14) 

PREPARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and R.N.C., OSBORNE. Splendid 

situation, 700 feet above sea-level. Careful individual teaching. Musical 

Drill and Breathing Exercises daily.—Apply R. W. HUNT, M.A., Oxon., 

Dunmarklyn, Crowborough. 


7ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET 
An EXAMINATION for OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on JULY 


Bm, 18th, 19th.—For full particulars apply to D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head- 
aster. 


I ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SULPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th 
to vth, for Classics, Maths., and Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildiugs. Five 
Boarding-honses.—Hewl- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


N ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, JUNE 5th, 6th, and 7th.—One of £87 (£99 for the first 
ear), five or more of £50, and five or more of £30 per annum. 


SCHOOL, 
































Council 
ominations, value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but 
fail to obtain ascholarship.— Partienlars of HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


RA RERBORRE SC ag OO L. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 15, will be held in June.—Further information can be obtained from 
the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


JCHOOL FOR BOYS who for Physical—not Mental nor 
\J Moral—reasons are UNSUITED to ORDINARY SCHOOL LIFE. 
Unqualified success with boys of this class. Splendid premises in high and 
bracing situation near the sea. Special attention paid to physical develop- 
ment; all Games, Riding, Manual Training, Golf Course, &c. Numbers 
limited. References to the Heads of Public Schools, Leading West End 
Physicians, Parents, Clergy, aud others.—For particulars and further details 
apply to Messrs. GABBITAS. THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville St.. London, W. 


ARRISON HOME for EPILEPTICS, MAGHULL.— 

A modern and commodious House, specially erected and equipped for 

the care and treatment of a limited number of Gentlemen suffering from 
Epilepsy. It affords the advantage of experienced medical and nursing treat- 
ment, together with the comforts of home life in the country.—Terms on 
application to the Hon. Secretary, W. GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street 
East, Liverpool. 

















OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patnoy—H.M, KING EDWARD VII. 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
For Laud-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors. Agriculturists, intending Colonists,&e 
‘arming and Colonial Branch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 

For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 

Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 9th. 


LENALMON D. 


The New ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will be OPEN next 
SEPTEMBER.—For particulars apply to the WARDEN. 

The ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held on 
JULY llth and 12th. Several oyee Scholarships, one Bursary for Sons of 
Officers, and three Exhibitions for Sons of Clergy, will be awarded.—For 
persion. apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Trinity College, Glenalmond, 


Perth, N.B. 
ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 
will be HELD on JUNE 27th, 28th, and 29th, to fill Vacancies in 
Scholarships and Exhibitions.—For particulars apply, by letter, to the 


BURSAR, The Bursary, Little Dean's Yard, Westminster. 
ARWICK SCHOOL.—First-Grade Public School. 


Fine buildings. Moderate Fees. Separate Junior House. New 
Science Buildings (1905). Large playing fields. Army and Navy Classes. 
Home Farm.—For Illustrated Prospectus apply, Rev. W. T. KEELING, 
Head-Master. 

TICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 
Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 
£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 
class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently, Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on maguificent healthy site. Large cricket field, three 
fives courts. School cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 p. an. CADET CORPS, 
LANDUDNO, TAN-Y-BRYN.—Preparatory School- 
On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head. Inspection cordially invited.— 

L. H. EDMINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A. (Lond.) 
NTERNATIONAL GUILD. 

6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PABIS, 























HOLIDAY COURSES, arranged to meet the special needs of ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING PEUPLE, will be held at the Guild during the months of 
JULY, AUGUST, and SEPTEMBER. ° 





For full Particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


CO CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
nenr Dieppe. Couversational French rapidly acquir Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of nm 0 ng 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


JARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Pare 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


TEUILLY, PARIS.— Mlle. SASSISSOU and Miss 
nh COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Excellent Visiting 
Masters. Galleries, Concerts. Tennis, dancing, fencing.—For Prospectus 
and references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, Neuilly, Paris. 


ee oes PROTESTANT HOME SCHOOL. 
Excellent situation, 15 minutes from town; liberal arrangements. 
French language exclusively spoken. Speciai advantages for Drawing and 
Painting. Moderate terms.—Address Villa Coligny, Bihorel-les-Rouen, Seine 


Inférieure. 

I IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 
a Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 

Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHGOL.—A first-class English 
education, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 
Modern Languages. No more comfortable home, no more thorough tuition, 
no healthier life ou the Continent.—Prospectus from C. E. LAURENCE, M.A. 
(First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School, Bruges. 


\ ORAVIAN SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIED AM 
i RHEIN, GERMANY.—A Modern School for the Sons of Gentlemen, 
10 to 16 years of age. ‘Thorough training in GERMAN, the language of instrac- 
tion, French and Spanish. Handsome buildings, healthy situation in the 
beautiful Rhineland.—Apply for Prospectus to the Principal, Rev. B. 
FRITSCHI, Nenwied, Prussia. 


. eee IN ENGLAND OR ABROAD 
for BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the Continent, will 
be pleased to aid Pareuts in their selection by sending (free of charge) 
Prospectuses and full particulars of reliable and highly-recommendedt 
Establishments. When writing please state the age of Pupil, the 
district preferred, and give some idea of the fees to be paid.— 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, 
E.C. Telephone 5,053, Central. 


7 DUCATION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 

CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 

who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 

educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 

Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEE VOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 


SCHOOLS im England and on the Coutineut.—Ceutral Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Cluriug Cross, 
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O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 


paris RECELVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
rticulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &e., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalear Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 


“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 
OURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


For Health and Pleasure. Sun-Lounge facing Pines and Sea. 
Turkish, Sea-Water, aud Light Baths, &. 
RESIDENT PHYSICIAN. 


nnY PEWRITING WANT ED. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d, per 1,000 worlds, Further par- 
ticulars on application, —Miss NICHOL SON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, Wc. 


P. R—CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY AND 
STEAMSHIP ae 
_ LIVERPOOL TO CANADA.—First Cabin; 











Second and Third Class. 








‘EMPRESS OF BRITAIN’ (twin-screw).... 14,00 tons ..... une 9 
ry *LAKE CHAMPLAIN ’...... (twin-serew)}...... 7,392 tons .. June 12 
MAIDEN VOYAGE of the New Steamer ‘EMPRESS OF IRELAND,’ 


LARGEST and FASTEST to CANADA, June 23rd. 
Free Pamphlet ve * Work and Wages.” 
AUSTRALIA, JAPAN, CHINA, and NEW ZEALAND, 
Fast Mail vid Vancouver. Keduced fares from England; choice of Atlantic 
Steamers. CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 62 Charing ‘Cross, S S.W. (facing 
Trafalgar Square), or 67 King William Street, EK. C. 


£10 ™ G 














NORWEGIAN FJORD CRUISES on the 
S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ (tonnage, 3,273 ; horse-power, 4,000). 


£5 5s. LUCERNE TOURS, also CHAMONIX, ZERMATT, and MONTANA 
TOURS, 
H. S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gs ardens, Tondon, N.W. 
(NOCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E, Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed placue of 
them at Sheitfield Workhouse in 1895. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.RS., and Canon Kinton Jacjues, B.D. ‘Tins, 1/5, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free).— 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Croekesmoore Road, Sheffield. 
OEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
IANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSLONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Piace, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Estab lished 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


OMFORT, STYLE, and QUALITY in BEST HAND- 
MADE FOOTGEAR, to measure only. West End work 20 per cent. 
below West End prices. Famed for Shooting Boots. Self-measarement 
directions free. Call referred. —JOHN EVANS BOOT-FITTING CO.,, 
69 Great Queen Str Street, Ling gsway, London, W.C. Established 1336, 


OULTRY AT LOWEST SMITHFIELD PRICES.— 
Two large spring Chickens, 4s. 6d.; two specially selected, 5s.; trussed. 
Carriage paid anywhere. Cash with order ; if in London, cash ou delivery.— 
CENTRAL SUPPLY, 51 Farringdon Street, , Smithfield, London, 


OOK BARGAINS.—All new. International Library, | 20 
vols. full morocco, £6 6s., three-quarter leva..t, £5 5s., half calf, £4 10s., 
cloth, £3 10s.; Debrett’s Peerage, full calf, 1904, 36s., for Os. ; Burton's Arabian 
Nights, 12s. vols., Illustrate, £7 10s. ; Traiil’s Social England, Illustrated Edi- 
tion, 6 vols., £6 net, for £4 4s.; Burton’s Il Pentameroue, 2 vols., rare, 45s. ; 
Oscar Wilde, Story of an Unhappy Friendship, larze paper, portraits, 
&c., i5s.; Alken's British Sports, folio, coloured plates, £5 5s., for 35s. ; 
Oscar Wilde's Poems, 2ls., for ts. 6d. ; Seebohin's Birds Siberia, 12s., for 
6s.; Pratt's Flowering Plants, 4 vols., £2 2s.; Household Medical Adviser, 
col. plates, 2is., for Gs. 6d.; Dore Gallery, '42s., for 7s. Gd. List free.— | 
BAKER'S GREA’ t BOOKSHOP, 14 & 16 JOUN , BRIGHT S" ST., BIRMINGHAM 
ATEW CATALOG GUES. 
(No. 308) CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, chiefly of the Eighteenth 
Century, many in contemporary bindings. First Editions of Works by Bacon, 
Suckling, Waller. Teriodicals, 


























Churchill, Defoe, Goldsmith, Johnson, 
Chiliren’s Books from 1758, &c., &c. 
(No, 309) CATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS :—Archaeology, 
Architecture, Bibliography, Cambridge Classics, Economics, History, Law, 
Science. The Library ot a Hebrew Scholar. 
MACMILIL AN & BUWES, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


1QOOKS WANTED.—Highest Cash Prices paid for Sets 
of Standard Authors, Early Printed Books, Americana, First E litions, 
Sporting cae Books illustrate. by Alken, Rowlandson, Beardsley, Cruikshank, 
Whistler. Out-of-print aud Rure Books supplied. Please state wants. Cata- 
lownes free.—HOLLAN D> BROS. » 21 John Bright § Street. Birmingham. 
7 BOOKBU YERS.—The “BOOKBUYER AND 
READER” for June, containing Supplementary Lists of valuable 
Second-Hand Works anuj New Remaiwilers, at prices greatly reduced, is now 
ready, post-free, wpon appli to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library 
Department, 156 Strand, Louden, WC. 


A HOUSE WITH A REPUTATION FOR IDEAL 


MOTOR CLOTHING. 


Write for beantifally Tlustrated Brox 
prices of Motoriug Coats, Huts, C 
Chaufi 








hure coutaining full particalars and 
urgles, Boots, and Leggings; also 


nilorimns, 


ups, G 
urs’ U 


Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Wol lve rh: amp ton, and Leeda, 


HYAM & CO., 


__ Also at } Birming sha 20, 


BOOTH LINE TOURS | 
IN PORTUGAL. 


R.M.S. ‘MADEIRENSE,’ sailing Liverpool, 
London, June llth. 

£12 for 15 days, days for £16 to £20. First-class thronchont, incladiag 

ali necessary travelling and hotel expenses. Other Sailings every 10 days. 





June 9th, 


9 
~~ 


MAPLE & CO 


TO ENABLE CUSTOMERS TO FURNISH In 


REFINED TASTE 


AT 


MODERATE COST 


THERE ARE 
ACRES 


of Floor Space stocked with Furnishin 
Productions from all parts of the world, 
from the least expensive to the most 
costly varieties. Tne maximum value is 
offered, and everything marked in plain 
figures. There ‘s 


NOTHING COMPARABLE TO THIS ELSE. 
WHERE IN THE WORLD. 


LONDON 


3! 31 


PARIS 





MUDIE’S. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS 
CARRIAGE FREE TERMS. 


srs. MUDIE & CO. beg to announce that they have arranged 
a New Seale o 


. SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Inclusive of carriage to and from any Railway Station in England, 
Scotland, or Wales. 


12 MONTHS, G MONTHS. 
or 


‘vr “£2 16 0 £1 tt O 
8 Vols. “24 4 0 £2 8 0 


or 


10 Vols. B) 


Mes 


3 MONTHS. 


£0 17 6 
£1 8 0 
*ant '|£6 10 0 £8313 0 £2 20 


10 Vols. BJ 
For wee Suohaages Annually. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
20 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


4 Vols. A 





|'H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE ROOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONILS, AMERICA, and ABRUAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARBANGED, 
Telephone: CrentraL 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Buookmex, Loxvox, Cuoies 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, 


“AN IDEAL BEVERAGE.” 


Unicopr and ABQ 
W., LONDON. 











IDRIS GINGER ALE. 


(Sweet or Dry.) 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
H.M, THE KING. 


Of all Chemists, and at all Clubs and Motels. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—_—__—-_— 





Apply THE BOOTiL S.S. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; 
or 4) James Street, Liverpvol. 


INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £60,000,000. 





FISHER’S 
CORRESPONDENCE 
BAG. 


S. FISHER, Ltd., 


ever invented. 
stand, Pen, Pencil, 


Answered, 


1 he 


sides are 


188 STRAND. 





The most Useful and Compact Writing Case 
it contains Blotting-Book, Ink- 
Paper. Kuife, Me morandum 
Taliet, Pockets for Note-paper, Envelopes, &c., 
and Large Pockets for Correspondence, Letters 
Unanswered, 
made to expand, 
fitted with a New Double-Action Lock. 
lz in. only, 42s., delivered free. 
Special New Catalagne of Writing Cases 
ree. 


“K” BOOTS 


ave made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Kesidents abroad can order from the local 
“K" Agent. Where there 1s no “ K” Boot 

Avency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K’* Boot Munufucturers, Kexdal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


Misceilaneous. 
The Bag is 
Price, 


and 
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WORKS BY 


The BISHOP of LONDON 


836 pp. crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 61. 


THE GOSPEL IN ACTION. 


Ths New Volume by the Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON-INGRAM, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of London, is grouped under the following heads :— 


THE WEST-END MISSION. ADDRESSES TO WOMEN AND GIRLS, 
ADDBESSES TO MEN. SERMONS ONGPECIAL OCCASIONS, 


FAITH OF CHURCH & NATION. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. [Second Edition, 
These Addresses under Three Heads :— 


THE CHURCH. THE NATION. 
THE INDIVIDUAL. 


UNDER THE DOME. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, $s. 6d. [Third Edition. 


This Volume is divided into Four Parts:—I. Faith. II. The Element. of 
Christian Joy. IIL. Miscellancous Addresses, IV, Addresses on Special 


Occasions. 


WORK IN GREAT CITIES. Six Lectures on 


Pastoral Theslesy, ieee in the Divinity School, Cambridge. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 3s. [Fourth Edition, 


A CHARGE DELIVERED to the CLERGY 


AND CHURCHWARDENS OF LONDON, in St. Paul's Cathedral, 
October 19th, 1905, at his Primary Visitation of the Diocese of London. 


Price 1s, net. 
THE MEN WHO CRUCIFY Comet. 
Sw Edition, 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 6d. 


FRIENDS OF THE MASTER. Crown 8vo, 


cloth boards, ls. 6d. Sequel to ‘‘ The Men who Crucify Christ.” 
[Seventh Edition. 


BANNERS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. [Second Edition. 


MESSENGERS, WATCHMEN, AND 


STEWARDS. Being Addresses deliverel to Clergy at Loughton in 
September, 1895. 18mo, cloth boards, 1s, 6d [Second Ldition, 


THE AFTERGLOW OF A GREAT REIGN. 


18mo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. [Fyth Edition. 


GOOD SHEPHERDS. Being Addresses to those 
preparing for Holy Orders at the Clergy School, Leeds, June, 1895. 18mo, 


cloth bourds, Is. 6d. [Second Edition. 








Crown &vo, cloth boards, 6s, FOURTH EDITION. 


PERSONAL STUDIES. 


By the Rev. Canon SCOTT HOLLAND. 


“Fresh, brilliant, and pointe’..... These studies are coloured with vivid 
personal touches which recall the voice and presence of the man with whom 
the writer is dealing.” — Westminster Gazette. 


THE 
LIFE OF THE WAITING SOUL IN 
THE INTERMEDIATE STATE. 


Addresses delivered at Holy Trinity, Hastings. 


By the Rev. R. E. SANDERSON, D.D., 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


Canon of Chichester Cathedral, 
[Seventh Edition, 


TWENTY-FIRST EDITION. 


THE PRAYER BOOK: 
ITS HISTORY, LANGUAGE, AND CONTENTS. 
By Canon EVAN DANIEL. 
Extra large crown 8vo, 700 pp., 
“Crammel with solid information derived from every conceivable source. 


cloth boards, 6s. 


a deserves a | 


form that it can be assimilated even by young persons. The 
ch Times, 


high place in the literature relating to the Prayer Book.”—Ch 


THIRTY-SECOND YEAR. 


ACADEMY NOTES. 


Originated by HENRY BLACKBURN, 
With Illustrations of the Principal Pictures in their proper order, 
Price ONE SHILLING. 


Published by special permission. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., Ltd. 


Novel 


years back. 


It isa work of great erudition, which, however, is reduced to such a digestible - 


‘The ‘ Allenburys” 





8 PATERBNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C.; and 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


MESSRS. CHAPMAN & HALL 


Have much pleasure in announcing that 


DR. REICH’S NEW BOOK, 


Plato as an Introduction to 


Modern Criticism of Life, 


Being the Substance of his Series of Plato Lectures at Claridge’s, 


1S NOW READY EVERYWHERE. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





Also Mr. P. F. WARNER’S Bright and Breezy Account 


of the Recent Cricket Tour. 


The M.C.C. in South Africa. 


By P. F. WARNER, Author of “How We Recovered the 
Ashes,” &c. With 50 Illustrations from Photographs. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


ALSO 


A NEW STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE. 


The Shakespeare Symphony. 


An Introduction to the Ethics of the Elizabethan Drama. 
By HAROLD BAYLEY, Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Also a Lively and Entertaining Volume of Reminis- 
cences of Thirty Years of Life in Shanghai entitled 


The Model Settiement. 


By C. M. DYCE. Crown 8vo, 6s, 





CTAPM AN and HALL, Ltd, London, W.0. 


IMPORTANT. “ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Mr. JOHN LANE will publish 
THURSDAY, JUNE “7th, 








on 


ELIZABETH GODFREY’S 
NEW NOVEL 


THE BRIDAL 
OF ANSTACE 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Miss GODFREY is the Author of 
“THE WINDING ROAD,’’—a 


which caused a considerable stir a few 





Lor ation | anid Ne w Y ork. 


JOHN LANE, The Boiley Head, 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


DIET. 


of milk foods, gruel, &. Being 
mm and is particularly adapted to 
It is quickly made, 


This DIET is recommended in place 
largely predigested it is easy of assimilatic 
the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and the AGED 
the addition of boiling only being required. 


In Tins at16&3 A large sample sent for 3 ponny stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 


water 


of Chemists. 
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CLERCY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 





Patrons—The eS CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


Presipent—The BISHOP of LO 
Cnatrman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. 
Sscretarr—W. N. NEALE, Esq. 


MAN, 
Actuary anp Manacer—FEANK B, WYATT, Esgq., F. TA. 


Vice-Presippxt—The LORD HARRIS. 
Deputy-Coammman—Sir PAGET BOW Bart. 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND 


THEIR RELATIVES. 


ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,251,779. 


Annual Income, £406,752. 


Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 





LOW PREMIUMS. 
LARGE BONUSES. 


Notwithstanding the LOUWNESS of the Premiums charged, the BONUSES 
are on an EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH SCALE, 


BoLict AND SPECIAL Application 1s invited for the NEW PROSPECTUS, and Leaflets explaining two 
ES. New Policies, with Valuable Options, 
PWHOLE- LIFE CONVERTIBLE ASSURANCES. Very Low Premium—about one-half the usual 


te—during first ten years. 


2. PENSION POLICIES. Premiums returnable with Compound Interest in case of death or surrender 


before pension age. 


Option to commute for Cash, 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—No Agents employed and No Commission paid for introduction of business, 
whereby about £10,000 a year is saved to the Members, Assurances can be readily effected by 


direct communication with the Otlice, 


2 and 3 Tue Sancruary, Westminster, S.W 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. ‘he quality 

ot this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at wuch higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine mects 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence m submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
& Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kavway Station, moludmg Cases 
and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Betnia to popu them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester : 26 Market Street. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 
Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 
Manujacturersto His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


or ma 8 1/3doz.! Hemstitched. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. §- Bots, 


176 9/9 





CAMBRIC 1 Gents" 33 ” arg 2 on 
“The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 


POCKET Ropinson & Cieavern have a 


world-wide fame.’ —Queen, 


SAMPLES & PRICE HANDKERCHIEFS 


LisTS POST FREE. 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner 
IRISH Napkius, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 


ards square, 2/6; 2$ by 3 yards, 5/6. 
Kitchen Ta le Cloths, 1ljd. each. Real Trish Linen 
Sheeting, fully bleached, 3 yards wide, 1/11 per yard, 
Roller t owelling. 3d. 








Samples and ar yard. Linen 
Price — DAMASK om” Cloths, 4/9 
Post Fr per doz. 

Frilled oes Pillow Cases, from 1/4}each. Fine 


Linens and Lineu Diaper, 8jd. per yard, Strong 
Huckaback Towels, 5,6 per doz. 
LINEN. 


TABLE note 
Orders and 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, ali Let tter 


Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Direct to Belfast. 


OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


ovary MOTOFRIEZE 


cocour BRISTOL ROCK 


(and 17 others). 








Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from 
The BALLYMENAGH Woollen Factory, 
Limited. 

GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, V Ww. 





Cheques (and Post-Office Orders South- 
ampton Street, 
Baker,” 


Strand) payable to “John 








THE TIMES OF INDIA 


Established in the First Year of Queen 
Victoria's Reign. 
The recognised organ of information and 
opinion on all Indian and Asiatic questions. 


You have the advantage of one of the 
best conducted and ablest newspapers 
in Asia...... 

Persia, a subject which is perhaps better 
appreciated, and is certainly better 
written about, in Bombay than in 
any other city of the Empire.— 
Lord Curzon in his address 
of farewell to India at the 
Byculla Club, Nov. 16th, 1905. 

MAIL EDITION, containing a Sum. 
mary of the Indian News of the Week, 
down to the departure of the Mail. Annual 
Subscription, £1 Is. 

London Office : 121 FLEET STREET, E.C. 





THE 


WARWICK PAGEANT 
(On the Banks of Shakespeare’s Avon) 
IN THE 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS 
oF 
WARWICK CASTLE, 
JULY 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 1906. 


Living, Moving, Speaking Pictures of the History of 
England, from A.D. 40 to A.D. 169 





P bere eames FOLK PLAY, organised and con- 
ucted by 
LOUIS N. PARKER, 


will be acted by Two Tuovsanp Inhabitants of 


Warwick, in Magnificent Costumes, accurately 
copied from contemporary designs, Covgerep 
Avprrortum, Evenxy Seat NUMBERED anp Kz- 
SEXVED. 


Prices :—£2 2s., £1 1s., 108. 6d., 5s., and 3s, 6d. 
Early application advisable. Special railway 
facilities, 

For Seats, Lodgings, and all information apply to 

THE SECRETARY, 
WaRwWIcK PaGEant, Warwick, 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 





Paid-up Capital .. ..£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund .. = £1 070,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £5,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 








THE WINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER. 


JUNE. 
Tue Prospects or Liperat F. 
ke Robert Giffen, K.0.B — 
USSIA AND ENGLANDIN Persia. By Colonel C. E. 
Yate, C.S.1., C.M.G. (late Chief 
of Baluchistan). : Commissioner 


— TaRtars. By Professor A, Vam. 


By Sir 


song _— AND CoLonraL SEL¥-Govermaugy 
Miss Violet R. Markham. as 
Ts Ors or Spain. By Austin Harrison. 
AIN UNDER THE SARACENS. By Ameer Ali.C, 
» (latea Judge of H.M.’s High Court of py 
ture in Bengal). 

Mr. Guapstone’s Liprary at “ Sr, 
Hawarpex.” By Mrs. Drew. 
Possipititirs or Peasant OWNERSHIP IN Sussex, 

By Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 
Evripipes 1x Lonpoy. By Norman Bentwich. 


DeErsi01’s, 


ANCESTRAL Memory; a SvuGGestion. By th 
Forbes Phillips, anna 
“Tue Law-MakIne mama.” By Sir Joba 


. —o~» C.B., LL. 

uE SALONS ‘AND THE en AcaDEM 
Heathcote Statham, ili 

Some Women Ports or THe Present Reicy. By 
_ Miss Isabel Clarke. 

Tue Epucation anp TRAINING oF ENGINEERS— 
Crvit anp Nava, By Sir William H. W hite, 
K.C.B. (late Director of Naval Construction), 

Sunpvay Scuoots. By the Rev. E. H. Rycroft. 

SECULAR Epucation IN THE INTEREST OF RELIGIOVS 
Tutu. By M. Maltman Barrie. 

Tur GOVERNMENT AND THE OprosiTiox, By 
Herbert Paul, M.P. 


London: Srorriswoope & Co., Limited, 
5 New Street Square. 


“BLACKWOOD” 
For JUNE contains 

The Kite. By “Oxe Lvx-om,” 

In the Heart of the Coolins. 


The Verdict ‘‘ Not Proven.” 
By Lord Moxcretrr, 


The Christian Scientist. By C.N.B, 
Count Bunker.—Chaps. 29-33. 


By J. S. CLovstox, 
The Volunteer Problem, 
Lucy Bettesworth, 
Fontenoy. 
The Purification of San Francisco. 


By J. 
Musings without Method. 4 


The Labour Party—Its Simple Egoism— 
The Extinction of the Capitalist — The 





Duties of a Citizen—A arning from 
Aristophanes — Sir Theodore artin’s 
**Monographs”—The Old Actors — The 


Degradation of the Modern Stage— 
Rachel. 


Broken Reeds: England and Athens. 
By T. E. Keven. 
The Persian Gulf. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS 


Edinburgh and London. 


CONTEMPORARY 


REVIEW. June. 2. 
Our Avuxitmutry Forces. By Lt.-Col. isoper Pollock. 
Hersert Srencen aND THE Master Ker. by 
John Butler Burke. 








ScuoOLMASTERS AND THEIR Masters. By Lt.-Col. 
Pedder. 
Tue poset Controt oF Native Races. . By 


. V. Temperley. 
Cun — hy Eastern, asp Wuitsuntipe, By Alfred 
E. Garvie, D.D. 
Tue TRUTa AvoUT THE MONASTERIES, 
By Robert Hugh Benson. 
Manxkinp In THE Makino, By Mary Higgs. 


A Bertr. 


Tus Decapence oF TrRaGepy. By Edith Searle 
Grossmann, 
Tue CLerey anp Tre Cuurcu. By E. Vine Hall. 


Tue ExTRavaGANce or THE Poor Law. By Edward 
y 


KR. Pease. 
Tue Success or Tus Government. By H. W. 


Massingham. 
Foreign Arrarns. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
London: HORACE MARSHALL and SON, 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASsso- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET. reprinted 
(by perniission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-iree. 
ou receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Otlice, Denison House, Vauxhall Lridge 
Koad, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Douations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be seut.—Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY and 
CO., i Pall Mall East, 8. W. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S. Ws 
Insert ‘Advertisements at the lowest possible 
ric Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
Ticutectasem, &c., on application, 
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THE SEASON’S NEW BOOKS. 


ELINOR GLYN’S NEW NOVEL. 
BEYOND THE ‘Since Mrs. Glyn wrote ‘The Visits of Elizabeth’ every new 


book from her pen has been eagerly awaited by the judicious, 


ROCKS. She is so charming a humorist, she understands so well the heart of 














woman. ‘ Beyond the Rocks’ is indeed a very charming and a very 
A LOVE STORY. distinctive novel, and it will even add to Mrs. Glyn’s reputation. 
By the Author of “The Visite of The characters live, and they deserve to live. One feels that 

Elizabeth.” they are real, and they are real people that one would like to 
know.’—DaiLy EXPREss. 








Crown $8vo, 6s. 


BEYOND THE ROCKS., A Love Story. 
BEYOND THE ROCKS. BY 
BEYOND THE ROCKS. | ELINOR GLYN. 


Ask for it at once at your Bookseller’s or Library, as the demand is very great. 





‘« By far the most daring novel to which the authoress has yet put her pen....... There is @ 
good deal of power in the tale as Mrs. Glyn tells it. Jt will enhance the author’s special 
reputation, and will be widely read,’’—SPoRTSMAN, 

‘6In the tales of this clever and amusing writer there is an atmosphere which one finds 
in no other books of the present day, There is a better story in * Beyond the Kocks’ than she 
has told before. She is getting more command over her materials, and displays her knowledge 
of men and women to better effect.”—Mr, Hamilton Fyfe, in the EveninG NEWS. 

“The author of ‘The Visits of Elizabeth’ has again prepared one of the season’s successes, 


Piquant, humorous, sad—it is as real as life, and as lavishly endowed with human interest.” 
—New York HERALD. 





NOW ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 
A SIXPENNY EDITION OF 


THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH. By Etrvor Gtyy. 
id 


6d. Printed in New Type on Good Paper, with an Illustrated Cover. 6d. 
For some time past there has been a persistent call for a Sixpenny reprint of this very successful book, which is still in good demand in 
6s. form, and now in its 14th edition. It will certainly be one of the most popular Sixpenny editions this summer, 





KING PETER. By Dion Crayron Catrsror. With Frontispiece, 6s. 


“ How he came to the throne as a child and how he learnt to fight and to love, and to use and enjoy life—all this is told, both 
¥ , asac s > les $s » é its joy and its sorrow, {n ®& 
simple, telling way, well maintained throughout, and free from false arclhaism.”’—Times. , sd . 


NEW NOVEL FOR THE SUMMER SEASON. 


A MOTOR CAR DIVORCE, 


By L. CLOSSER HALE. 30 Illustrations, 10 in Colour, by WALTER HALE. Crown 8&vo, 6s. 
A Large Edition of this very original Automobile Story has been prepared, and it is likely to prove one of the most successful and 
Popular of novels for summer reading. 


“THE SUCCESS OF MR. TEMPLE THURSTON’S NOVEL IS ASSURED.” 
TRAFFIC: the Story of a Faithful Woman. By E. Temete Tuvrsroy. 


Etched Frontispiece, 452 pp., 6s. 
No recent novel has called forth such conflicting criticism. On one hand great appreciation and sincere 
l Z ¢ : nd i approval, 
severe strictures for what is deemed unnecessary realism. All, however, single it out as a novel of very great interest. a Cae 


By H, BELLOC, M.P. 
ESTO PERPETUA: Algerian Studies and Impressions. By the 
Author of “The Path to Rome.” Illustrated by 45 Drawings and Coloured Frontispiece by the Author, 5s. net. 


“Highly picturesque and suggestive. There are many amusing things, and queer, gravel y 

i ve. a : us , , y told stories, in th : 

to Rome. Full of a certain fine quality. It is a prose poem. Eloquent and lucid.”—Daily News, the style of “The Path 
Unconventional and romantic. Impressive and significant.”—Standard. 


THE DAWN IN BRITAIN. By Cuartes M. Dovenry, Author of “ Travels in 


Arabia Deserta.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net each. 
Early Review in the “‘ TIMES” LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :—“ This strong, strange t | 
y MES IRARY -EMENT ; ong, poem fulfils aspiration Heroic duels, closel odelle 
Homeric fights; bits of pagan mythology, like Wiiden’s visit to the abode of Hel ; Brennus’s passage of the Siees the dong ot Gian tae eo oe 


the myth of Crispin and Agygia, which we should have liked to « , ‘ 's 1 j 
xyeia, w § ¢ i juote in full, asa proof of Mr. Doughty's handling of an idyllic theme We hope, howe 
that enough has been quoted to show that this is no ordinary poem, such as minor bards, endowed with a cultivated taste and a sslect oa ‘senmmaen 
vocabulary, could write. It is work of an altogether higher order. It may be that its subject and manner will narrow the circle of its admirers in an ane 
which is quick to protest that it has no leisure for epics; but the fit and few will give thanks for a poet.” ad 
JUST OUT.—48 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SCOTTISH SCHOOL OF PAINTING. By Witiaw D. MoKay, RS.A., 


Librarian to the Royal Scottish Academy. 
After giving an account of the precursors of the Scottish School of Painting, 1588 to 1798, the Au 
He ’ § 5 98, thor treats of th Rae 3 
ad he tiah Boboo! as —y Ee ny od ma no — traces their influence through their followers. ‘Wilkie’s rn Rh nn mye oS te 
evelopment of Northeru Landscape. The yo “9 ” ; : 
survey of later development. Pp young men of the “forties” are dealt with later ou; and the last part of the book is devoted toa 


DUCKWORTH & CO.,'3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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BLACKWOODS’ New Books 
FONTENOY, 


and Great Britain’s Share in the War of the Austrian Succession. By 
FRANCIS HENRY SKRINE, Author of “The Life of William 
Wilson Hunter,” ‘* The Expansion of Russia,” &., &c. With an Introduc- 
tion by Field- Marshal EARL ROBERTS, V.C. With Map. Plans, and 
Illustrations, 21s. net. Lord Roberts describes this work as “‘a trumpet- 
call to Englishmen ”; and in a long Review in its issue of May Isth the 
Times says:— Few volumes have reached the high standard of Mr. 
Skrine’s ‘Fontenoy.’’”’ All who are interested in the history of their 
country should read this great work. 








PORT ARTHUR. 


The Second Large Edition of this remarkable bock is now nearly 
exhausted. It is by the well-known war correspondent, Mr. ELLIS 
ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, who has made his work invaluable to soldiers 
by the care bestowed in showing the tactics employed by the Japs. 
“A great history of a great siege” is the verdict of those who have read 
it. Fully Illustrated and with Maps and Plans, 2ls. net, 


CHARLES LEVER: 


His Life in His Letters. By EDMUND DOWNEY. With Portraits, 
2 vols., 2ls. net. ‘It has been a very happy thought to issue these 
interesting volumes the year that marks the centenary of Lever. They 
will be read with interest, pleasure, and laughter, edged with tears, by 
all who have rollicked with Jack Hinton, Charles O Malley, and Con 
Cregan.”—Tribune, 


BROWNING’S 
*’ SORDELLO.” 


DAVID DUFF, B.D. A work of great value to 
With Historical and other Notes, 10s. 6d. net. 








An Exposition by Mr. 
the lover of Browning. 





One is often asked to advise a good Novel. Here 


is a choice. All Gs, 


COUNT BUNKER. 


Being a bold yet veracious chronicle containing some further particulars 
of two gentlemen whose previous careers were touched upon ina tome 
entitled ‘‘ The Lunatic at Large.” By J. STORER CLOUSTON, 


THE BAR SINISTER. 


The First Edition of this remarkable book (by J. MORGAN-DE-GROOT) 
has been sold out on day of publication and the Second is now ready. The 
Tribune says—** Holds one’s interest to the end”; the Outlook—* Strong 
and convincing"; the Scotsman—‘‘ Worthy of all commendation”; and 
the Dundee Advertiser—‘* Another success.” 


PHANTASMA. 


By the well-known Author of ‘‘ The Letter Killeth,” “‘ Princess Feather,” 
&c., A. C. INCHBOLD. A brilliant novel with an ingenious study of 
Napoleon and his campaign in Egypt as a background. 


LADY SARAH'S 
DEED OF GIFT, 


By E. A. GRIFFIN, is now in its Second Edition. “It is refreshing to a 
reviewer to fiud a first work of an author so bright, spontaneous, and natural 
as this. Messrs. Blackwood have the reputation of discovering new and 
gifted writers, but if we are not much mistaken, Miss Griffiu will go far 
and will worthily maintain the high traditions of this old Edinburgh 
house.”’—Standar 


A MAID of NORMANDY 


From a host of favourab le notices we take the following extracts :-—‘‘ Of 
quite absorbing interest’ “The best historic al romance that has 
appeared this year” ‘ Altogethe r delightful”; “ The work of a gifted 
writer”; and * One of the best stories of the seas: on,” 


‘NO. 101.” 


This story by Mr. WYMOND CAREY has proved one of the big successes 
of the season. It is now in its Sixth Thousand. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London, 





ee 


THE 


METAPHYSIC OF 
EXPERIENCE. 


BY 


SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 


In Four Books. 


Book I—General Analysis of Experience. 
Book II.—Positive Science. 

Book IIl—Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book 1V.—The Real Universe. 


In 4 vols, vo, buckram (the vols. not to be had seyarately), 
price 36s. 


ALSO BY THE SAME. 
TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay, 


Svo, 16s. 1865. 


THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: 


an Ethical 
Enquiry. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 1870. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION, 


2 vols. 8vo, 2ls. 1878. 


OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Essays:—The Genius of De Quincey. and De Quincey as Political Economist 
—The Supernatural in English Poetry, with Note on the True Symbol 
of Christian Union—English Verse. 

Verse Translations :—Nineteen short passages, mostly familiar, from Greek 
and Latin Classic Poets. 

Crown 8vo, 63. 1881, 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, ; 
NEW YORK and BOMBAY. 


Smith, Elder & Co.’ ‘s New Books 


A MEMOIR OF THE LATE PROVOST OF KING’S. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—With Portraits, small demy 8vo, 8s. Gd. net. 


AUGUSTUS AUSTEN LEIGH, 


Provost of King’s College, Cambridge: a Record of College Reforn’ 
Edited by WILLIAM AUSTEN LEIGH, Fellow of Kings College, Cam- 
bridge. 


HEROES OF EXILE: 


Rescued Fragments of Submerged Romance. By HUGN CLIFFORD, 

C.M.G., Author of ‘Studies in Brown Humanity,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

TRIBUNE.—* A remarkable book......We find it hard to recall any volume 
of conventional romance that is packed with so much enthralling incident.” 


SALTED ALMONDS. 
Author of ‘‘ Vice Versa.” Crown 8vo, Gs. 
Second Impression now rcady. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—*A series of delightful entertainments, provocative 
of many smiles and much laughter.” 


AMELIA AND THE DOCTOR. 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, Author of “ Two Moods of a Man,” 
*“ Crowborough Beacon,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

TIMES.—" This pleasant and kindly little village chronicle. We have met 
many of these inhabitants of Barton and its neighbourhood before, but their 
presentment has a freshness and happy turn of its own ; and to watch them 
all as the trend of events approaches and recedes from them is to watch living 
people.” 





being Certain 


By F. ANSTEY, 


London : SMITH, ELDER and CO., ‘4s > Waterloo Place, S.W. 
T H E B fe) O K Mi A N 
EDITED BY 

JUNE | 6d. 


W. ROBERTSON 
NICOLL. 


CONTENTS :— 
Special Presentation Plate of the late Dr. Richard Garnett, C.B. 


ISSUE, | net. 


Garnett—In Memoriam. Six appreciations by A. W. 
Pollard, Sir F.T. Marzials, F. M. Hueffer, Beatrice Harraden, 
Agnes A. Adams, and Alice Zimmern. 

With many Illustrations. 


Dr. 


The Choice of Books—Jonathan Swift. By “ Ranger.” 


Reviews of New Books by Thos. Seccombe, Dr. Wm. Barry, 
Prof. Saintsbury, Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., Lt.-Col. W. H. 
James, Prof. Sorley, R. C. Lehmann, T. E. Page, &e. 


Bookman Competitions, Novel Notes, News Notes, &. 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, Publishers, London. 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST 


INDIA UNDER 
ROYAL EYES 


By H. F. PREVOST BATTERSBY. 
With 165 Illustrations from Photographs specially taken 
by the Author. 
472 pp. demy S8vo, cloth, glit tep, 12s. 6d. net. 

The Author was the only Laglish journalist who from start to 
fnish accompanied 7.2.11. THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF 
WALES ea their Zour through India, 

The aim of the book is to bring the great Eastern 
Empire home to the eyes and thoughts of the English 
people; to explain simply and illustrate vividly the 
Public Life, and the Social, Political, and Military Problems 
of India, as well as her Art, Scenery, and Native Customs, 


DAYS WITH WALT WHITMAN 


With Some Notes on his Life and Work. 
By EDWARD CARPENTER, Author of “ Zhe Art of Creation,” &e. 
With 3 Photogravure Portraits, 
Crown 8&v9; cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 





[Just out. 


GEORGE’S WHIMS 


The Strange Experiences of a Guardian. 
By PHILIP WIITHARD. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. [Just out. 
“ For right appreciation of ‘George's Whims’ we look with confidence to the 
crowd.”"—WORLD. 
* Intensely amusing...... Absclutely unique in plot... 
one of the best." —SPURTING LIVE, 


RUSKIN AT VENICE 


A Lecture given during the 
RUSKIN COMMEMORATION at VENICE, September 21st, 1905 


By ROBERT DE LA SIZERANNE, 
Translated into English by Mrs. FREDERIC HARRISON. 
Crown 8vo, paper cover, 1s. net. [Just out, 


The LIBRARY EDITION of 


RUSKIN 


Edited, with Additions, from the Original Manuscripts, 


by 
E. T. COOK and ALEXANDER WEDDERBURN. 


This, the 


Only Complete Edition, 


consists of 


80 pIFFERENT WoRKS 


..43 a holiday companion, 








in 
37 VOLUMEs, 
iustrated with 


1,400 pLates AND woopcuTs, 


in addition to over 


100 OTHER DRAWINGS BY RUSKIN 
NOT HITHERTO REPRODUCED, 
together with MUCH UNPUBLISHED MATTER. 
Limited Issue. Sold only in Sets. 
Large medium 8vo (9} by 63), Holliston cloth, uncut edges, 25s. net jer volum>. 
Each Volume is prefaced with a Biographical Account 
of the Several orks, containing selections from the 
Author’s Diaries and Correspondence. 


VOLUME XXIV.—JUST OUT. 


VENICE AND PADUA, 
INCLUDING 

MARK’S REST, 

GUIDE TO ACADEMY OF VENICE, 
GIOTTO AND HIS WORKS, 

520 pp., with 75 Plates, 4 Woodcuts, and Facsimile of MS. 


ST. 


Complete Prospectus, with Methods of Payment, sent on application 





London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


1906 ISSUE, WITH CONSIDERABLE ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS, 
NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World. 
Edited by J. SCO'T KELTIE, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





LIFE & EXPERIENCES OF 


SIR HENRY ENFIELD ROSCOE, 


D.C.L., LL.D. F.R.S. Written by Himself. With Photo- 
gravure Portraits and other Illustrations, Svo, 12s. net. 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Vol. 
WALTER PATER. 
By A. C. BENSON. Crown §&8vo, 2s. net. 





HENRY SIDGWICK: 
A MEMOIR. 
By A. S. and ©. M. S. With Portraits, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 





FROM THF 12rx CENTURY TO THE PRESENT DAY. By Professor 
GeorGe Sarntspuny, M.A. In 3 vols.8vo. Vol. 1. (From the Origins to 
Spenser), 10s. net. 

ATHENEUM.—"' We await the second and third volumes of this admirable 
undertaking with impatience. ‘To stop reading it at the end of the first 
volume leaves one in just such a state of suspeuse as if it had been a novel of 
adventure, and not the story of the adventures of prosody.” 


A HANDBOOK OF 


BRITISH INLAND BIRDS. 


By ANTHONY COLLETT. With Coloured and Outline 
Plates of Eggs by Entc Parker. Crown 8vo, 6s, 





MORNING POST.—“ An excellent work for those who do not want science, 
but desire salieut information about the birds around them as living things. 








WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ELIZABETH & HER GERMAN GARDEN. 


With Coloured Illustrations by 8S. Hanmoy Veppgex. Extra Crown 8yo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


VOLUME til, NOW READY. 
POCKET TENNYSON. 
In 5 vols. Feap. Svo, limp leather, 3s. net each, 
Vol. III. BALLADS, and other Poems. 








limp cloth, 2s, net; 


- EVERSLEY SERIES—New Vol. 
EIGHT DRAMAS OF CALDERON. 


Translated by Epwarp FirzGeratp. Globe Svo, 4s. net. 


RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS. 
Addresses on Fandamental Christianity delivered in S. Margaret's, West- 
minster, during Leut, 1005. By Canou H. Heyster Heysoy, B.D., Hon, 
D.D. Crown 8vo, 2s. 64. net. 


Freely 





NEW BOOK BY GOLOWIN SMITH. 


IN QUEST OF LIGHT. Crown Svo, 4s. net. 











NEW VOLUME OF STORIES BY Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 


THE WRONG ENVELOPE, and other Stories. 


By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE VIRGINIAN.’* 


LADY BALTIMORE. 


By OWEN WISTEBRB. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Mr. Wister shows himself in this book the 
master of a more subtle power of delineation aud a more purely literary charw 
than anything in his previous work hal suggested. 


A COMPENDIUM OF 
SPHERICAL ASTRONOMY, with its Applica- 


tions to the Determination and Reduction of Positions of the Fixed Stars, 
By Simon Newcoms, 8vo, 12s. 6d. vet 





MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd. London 


THE:SATURDAY WESTMINSTER 
Pee es oe be 
Out-of-the-rut 
Weekly . .-« 


Order a copy (One Penny) of your newsagent and ses, 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


‘« A novel that no one should miss reading who 
4 interested in the future of religion.”’ 
—DAILY CHRONICLE, 


OUT of DUE TIME 


By Mrs. WILFRID WARD 


Author of “One Poor Scruple,’ Xc. 
Crown §Svo, 6s. 


ACADEMY. 


* Readers of Mrs. Wilfrid Ward’s previous novels will expect the 
good things of literature at her hands, and in her latest book they 
will not be disappointed of them. Here is the simple, direct style 
the outcome of natural distinction under fine culture—the serene 
benignant attitude towards matters of controversy ; the loftiness 
of thought that marked her former work, The book is on a high 
plane.” 

LAYMAN. 

“Mrs. Wilfrid Ward has given us a really admirable story—one 
which ought to be widely read and admired...... The intrinsic interest 
of the main conception, and dramatie skill and power with which 
the plot is worked ont, combine to place the volume among thr 
best and most remarkable of recent novels.” 


LIVERPOOL DAILY POST. 


“The Church of Rome has found its © John Inglesant ” in ‘ Out of 
Due Time.’......Clear and beautiful English and delicate treatment 
of plot are the outstanding characteristics of a novel which is far 
more than a mere novel.” 

GLOBE. 

“A beautiful and absorbing story......The charm of the book is 
not to be found in its plot ; but rather in the intense spirituality of 
the conception, the purity of the atmosphere, and the winning 
personalities of the high-souled Count and his friends.” 


EVENING STANDARD. 

“If thought and originality, a command of the superficial, and 
an exceptional insight into what is below and above it can make a 
good novel, the author of ‘Out of Due Time’ need not feel in 
secure.” 


HERESIES OF SEA POWER 
Ry FRED. T. JANE 
Author of ‘‘ Fighting Ships,” &c.; Inventor of the Naval War Game. 
With 8 Maps and 14 Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 





Lhe object of this book is to prove that the theories of Seca Powe 
generally held, and specially as connected with the name of Capiain 
Mahan, are incorrect. 


WAYSIDE SKETCHES IN 
ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 
Nine Lectures, with Notes and Preface 
By CHARLES BIGG, D.D. 


Cason of Christ Church and Regius Professor of E 
the University of Oxford, 


lesiastical History ia 


Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 


“ These lectures might have been calied Lssays on the Development 


of the Church. They fer tv tiuree vinents in that fateful 
proc S$— The MANA ‘ yY the medi ?ral system, the decay “of ? he 
mediaeval eystem, and the be: inn ws of nodern Christianit — 
From the PREFACE. i 
Contents. 
PRUDENTIUS. WYCLIFFE. 


PAULINUS OF NOLA. 
SIDONIUS APOLLINARIS. 
GROSSETESTE. 


A KEMPIS. 
THE ENGLISH REFORMATION, 


(Three Lectures.) 








NEW VOLUME FOR THE YEAR 1905. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad. 
Svo, 18s. 





A DISCREPANT WORLD 
Being an Essay in Fiction. 
By the Author of “Through Spectacles of Feeling,” &c. 
Crown vo, 6. 





LONGMANE, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoeter Row, London. 





a 

Among the many Articles of interest to Lovers of Country 
Pursuits, Sport, and Natural History in the Current 
Number of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN ” 


are the following :— 


ENGLISH HEDGES. 
MONKEYS I HAVE MET. By Frank Fovy, B.A. P.Z8, 
THE TEMPLE FLOWER SHOW. 
COACHING AND MOTOR RIVALRY. 
THE TEACHING OF SHOOTING. 
DRY-FLY SPORT WITH TROUT. 
PASSION-FLOWERS OUT OF DOORS. 
A COUNTRY LETTER FROM 


* MAINTOP.” 


},THE NEED OF SHOWYARD REFORMS. 
GUNS AND LOADING. 


A Countryman’s Notebook; Country-House Topies; 
Polo Notes; Racing; Turf Notes; &c., &c. 







Illustrated. 








Illustrated, 
IRELAND. 







By 

















Letters on Country Subjects. 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” like 


papers, invites corre spond nee on matters of interest to its 


other 





readers. But, unlike other papers, it is also willing to pay 


its correspondents. For all letters judged interesting enough 
to be published, payment will be made unless it is requested 


that they may be nse rted free. 


What subjects will be regarded as of interest ? Anything, 
Natural History, Old 
Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, Facts of 
Intercst to Horse-Lovers, Shooting Men, 
Gardeners, Automobilists ; Good Sporting Stories, Hints 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Country-House Owners— 
practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
dwellers in, the country. Letters should be short and 
concise. From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
yr letters will be published. 


practically, to do with the Country. 


Fishermen, 


7 
short 


Letters may be accompanied by photographs, which, if 
published, will be paid for as usual. All letters for whi 
remuneration is sought should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication) 
They should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 
top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written. 
If not marked Country, it will be taken for granted that 
remuneration is not expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘‘The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents’, price 6d. weekly; or it may be 
obtained direct from 
The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, 





Holborn, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


SOS SSSSSSSSSESSESSSSESSSSHSESSEESESCOCOOOOS 


NOW READY. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, 1823-1900 


Comprising his Autobiography down to 1857, and his Life from that date 
onwards based on his Correspondence and Diaries. 


Edited by the DOWAGER DUCHESS OF ARGYLL. 


With Portraits and other Illustrations, 2 vols. medium 8vo, 36s. net. 











SIDE-LIGHTS « on the HOME RULE MOVEMENT 


By Sir ROBERT ANDERSON. Demy 8vo, 9s. net. 














“Once taken up, it cannot be laid down The ‘Side-Lights’ | “Throws a new and lurid light upon some very dark pages of 
are at once a fascinating story and a most valuable contribution to | Irish history, and its value on that account to the historian and th® 
history.” —Glode. political student is great.”"—all Mall Gazette, 

Is their Resuscitation Practicable ? By EDWIN A. PRATT, 


Author of “The Transition in Agriculture,” “The Organization of Agriculture,” “Railways and their Rates,” &c. 
Vith 10 Half-tone Illustrations, Diagrams, and 2 Maps, large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Elizabeth Jottings Monographs 





Biographical Sketches of Garrick, Mac- 
Mo ntagu - of an Old ready, Rachel, and Baron Stockmar. 
The Queen of the Blue Stockings. er 
* Correspondence from 1720 to 1761. Solicitor ‘By SIR THEODORE MARTIN, 
K.C.B. 


By her Great-Great- Niece, 





EMILY J. CLIMENSON By SIR JOHN HOLLAMS With Portraits, demy Svo, 12s. net. 
With Illustrations, 2 vols. demy Svo, 36s. net B “ Sir Theodore Martin writes with a charm and 

“So admirably has Mrs. Climenson arranged the | Square demy Svo, 8s. net. | point and urbanity which is only given to the great 
correspondence that it reads like a biography. And and older men of letters. There are some things 
it is a biography of a fascinating order, showing “Sir John Hollams is a charming personality; | that only long life and vast experience can give, 
from within the familiar life of the most brilliant | he is as modest as he has been successful; and | and these the author has in a degree which must 
circles of the most brilliant social period of English | his book is full of ripe reminiscence and racy | delight every one who has the good fortune to read 
history.”"—Daiy News. auecdote,”—Vanity Fair. this book.”—Daily News. 





The Dead Heart The Five Researches in 


| 
of Australia Windows of the| Sinai 


‘ — By Prof. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, 
A Journey around Lake Eyre in the _— 
Summer of 1901-2. Soul D.C.L., LL.D., F.RS., 


Edwards Professor of Egyptology, 


A Popular Account of the Human Senses. 
af University College, London. 


By J. W. GREGORY, F.R.S., D.Sc., 


ih ig nt By E. H. AITKEN With Chapters by C. T. CURRELLY, M.A., 
Author of “The Great Rift Valley. - - - 
NEW IMPRESSION. Officer of the Imperial Order of the Medjidie. 
With Maps and Illustrations, With 186 Illustrations and 4 Maps, demy 8vo, 
medium S8vo, 16s. net. Crown Svo, ds. net. | 21s. net. 





A Benedick in |. The Spoils | The Legend of 
Arcady of | Fair Helen 


As Told by Homer, Goethe, and Others. 





HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE'S NEW Victory | By EUGENE OSWALD, M.A., Ph.D, 
NOVEL es, Secretary to the English Goethe Society. 
6s A NEW NOVEL | Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
. By B. PAUL NEUMAN, | iesent’’and in ite tisatmont of the heroine i 
astonishingly successful affords beautiful 


eee Satchel to find Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe 
k amid such idylli surroundings We lay 

«mT ' . ‘ : lt Mall Gazette. 
down the book with the hope that we may be | Author of The Greatness of Josiah | ™ ading. Pal i 
invited to share the sweet s¢ ~ aia the healthy | “Mr, Oswakl’s volume is mest | fas: . ati ne. 
life of Arcady again.” —J imes. Porlick.” 6s. —Western Daily Press. 


THE aan ane. © REVIEW. 


Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. JUNE, 2s, 6d. net. 
IBSEN AS I KNEW HIM. Wituam Arcuce. THE DOMINION OF PALM AND PINE (NOTES ; THREE GARDENS AND A GARRET, A. BM. 


ON EAST AFRICA). Moxeron Fuewes Cuaris. 
WHAT ENGLISH LANDLORDS MIGHT DO. neem 
Alerrnos Tuxyor. THE SURVIVAL OF THE OTTER. J. ©. CHARACTER IN LETTER-WRITING. Basit 
VEER, 


THE EVOLUTION OF AN ACT OF PARLIA- saassaeues. . 
MENT. Micuar, MacDoxacn. | “ANOTHER WAY OF (MOUNTAIN) LOVE.” THE LONELY LADY OF GROSVENOR SQUARE 


THE GAMING OF MONTE CARLO. F. Cannett. (Chaps. 1-3). Mrs, Hexxy ps La Pasruus, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 














. BOURDILLOS, 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


——————s 


MESSRS. METHUEN have just published a New Novel by the Authors of “The Lightning Conductor,” and the demand 
is co great that the First and Second Editions were exhausted before publication and a Third Edition is in the press, The book 
is LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER, by ©. N. and A. M. Winttamson, Authors of “The Lightning Conductor, 


“The Princess Passes,” and “ My Friend the Chauffeur.” 


Readers are particularly recommended to ask for Mr. E>wArp Hutton’s new Book, THE CITIES OF SPAIN—a bok 
of unusual charm and, at the present moment, of unusual interest. 





THE PAGEANT OF LONDON. By Ricuarp Davey. 
With 40 Illustrations in Colour by Jouy Fuinertove, R.1. In 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

Vol. L—To A.D. 1500. Vol. IT.—A.D. 1500 to 1900. 

This is a book in which the author has condensed, ina light and readable 
style, a great deal of curious information concerning the various places of 
historical interest in the Metropolis which are little known to the average 
visitor or reader. 

With 


THE MAKERS OF JAPAN. By J. Morris. 
many Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. , 

This book, by a series of biographies of the great statesmen and warriors of 
the last forty years, describes the rise of Japau to its present commanding 
position. The book is full of value, and the biographical method gives it an 
interest which a set history could not possess. The author was for many 
years in Japan, and is on terms of intimacy with many prominent leaders of 
the country. - 

“* The author is better fitted than most people to speak of things Japanese. 
The volume is full of interest.”—Daily News. é 

“Mr. Morris's work on Japan will rank among the best, as it is certainly one 
of the most attractive and interesting.” —Scotsman, 


ON THE SPANISH MAIN. By Joun MASEFIELD. 
With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“This is a fine book, perfectly written, and admirably illustrated. The 
little pieces of learning worked in everywhere show an amazing con- 
versance with the subject, and with all that concerned that extraordinary 
period of our naval history.”—Mornin7 Leader. 

“Mr. Masefield writes with knowledge and enthusiasm, with humour and 
distinction of style."—Manchester Guardian. 

“Told with a fine sense of romance.”—T'ridune. 

“ The whole book breathes an air of great adventure.”—Morning Post. 

“Mr. Masefield has evidently the right enthusiasm; he has a style of 
admirable simplicity and balance; and he has the gift of feeling and revealing 
the ‘still sad music of humanity.’”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE LAND OF PARDONS. By AnaToLe Le Braz. 
Translated by Frances M. Gostutne. With 50 Illustrations, of which 
10 are in Colour, by T. C. Gotcu. Demy 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 

In this book the great Breton writer has described the five obligatory 
festivals of his country, and in so doing has shown us Brittany, not the 
Brittany hitherto known to the foreigner, but the true Breton Brittany, with 
its colour, its life, its quaint customs, legends, beliefs, all mingled with the 
superstitions that linger so persistently in the Breton mind. Iu fact ‘“* The 
Land of Pardons” is not a mere book about Brittany, for it is Brittany, painted 
as only a Breton could paint it. 


LHASA AND ITS MYSTERIES: with a Record of the 
Expedition of 1903-4. By L. Austinr Wappett, LL.D., C.B., C.LE, 
L.S., F.A.1., Lient.-Colonel Indian Medical Service, Author of “ The 
Buddhism of Tibet,” *‘ Among the Himalayas,” &c. With 200 Illustrations 
and Maps, New and Revised Edition, medium 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This charming book is ack: owledged to be the most complete and authori- 
tative account of the recent British Mission to the Forbidden Land. Itisa 
mine of first-hand knowledge and research, giving an intimate insight into the 

uainvt customs, folk-lore, philology, scenery, and natural history of the Hermit 
Tent Its unusual richness in excellent illustrations, most of which are 
unique and not to be found elsewhere, makes the book a work of art. The 
new edition is issued at a very low price. 
By 


THE COMPLETE CRICKETER. Aubert E. 
Kwnient. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“(A book of exceptional merit which covers every side of the game. It is 
exceptional in two ways: because it studies character, the mind which lies 
behind the best play, as it does the best work, and because it presents aspira- 
tions towards an ideal and a philosophy of cricket which are sufficiently rare. 
Withal, Mr. Knight is thoroughly practical, as his pages show, and does not 
turn aside for the sake of mere anecdote.”"—Athenzum. 

**In many respects the most thorough and illuminating book ever devoted 
to its inexhaustible subject. A fine, vigorous, clean-witted, and freshly- 
written volume.’’—Dily Chronicle. 

** An ideal work. The author has breathed into the dry bones of the game 
the breath of life; he has given shape and form and spirit to the greatest of 
national pastimes.”—Morning Leader. 

“ He has made literature and sport meet as they assuredly have never met 
between book-covers before.” — West minster Gazette. 

“* A masterly, technical study of the subject ; the most notible addition to 
the cricketers’ library made for many a long day...... This deli¢htful book.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette, 

“ Mr. Knight's accomplished book, illustrated by excellent photographs, is 
one that no cricketer’s library should be without.’’—Manchester Guardian, 

“The book appeals to every one who knows how to appreciate good writing, 
interesting information, aud sound advice.”—Leeds Mercury. 

Edited by 


THE MOTOR YEAR-BOOK FOR 1906. 


H. Massac Buist. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 61. net. 
“It is a valuable addition to the literature on motoring subjects.” 
—Automobile Club Journal. 
“ Covers ably, lightly, and well the subjects which are of interest to car- 
owners, while, above all, everything is concise and compact.” 
—Automotor Journal. 
“* A work which should prove of great value to all interested in the subject, 
whether for pleasure or commercial uses.” — Morning Post. 
“It is likely to outlive many more pretentious volumes, both by reason of 
its literary as well as historical merit.’’—Standurd. 
‘The whole ground of the automobile movement of to-day is pretty well 
covered.” — Westminster Gazette. 
By 


THE MANOR AND MANORIAL RECORDS. 
Natuaniet J. Hoxe. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Antiquary’s Books, 
**Mr. Hone is a model of lucidity and interest.""—Morning Leader. 
“ One of the best popular accounts of a very interesting but little under- 
stood institution.”"—standard. 


“ Altogether ar extremely interesting volume on the position and signifi- 
: 


cance of the manor in history.”—Daily Telegraph. 





. 

THE CITIES OF SPAIN. By Epwarp Hurtoy. With 
many Illustrations, 24 of which are in Colour by A, W. Rium 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. , > Se, 

Here is an attempt to present to the modern reader a vivid picture of Spai 
as itis and as it was. Mr. Hutton has made a pilgrimage of the countey, and 
he has endeavoured by living among the people, and by immersing himself ; 
the history and traditions of this m st fasciuating land, to gather vivid and 
sympathetic impressions. From the Pyrenees to Gibraltar the cities and the 
country districts are fully described, and separate chapters are devoted to the 
great towns, while the splendid remains of Moorish civilisation, the great 
cathedrals and the treasures in the galleries, receive a detailed attention. But 
above all it has been Mr, Hutton’s endeavour to paint the life of the people 


with a true and sympathetic brush. 
THE MAKING OF AN ORATOR. By J. O'Conxog 
The object of this book is to indicate in popular language a course of 


Power. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
practice in oratory based on the writer's observation and experience in the 
Llouse of Commons, at the Bar, and on the Platform. It is intended for the 
use of students, youug or old, who have had no practice in public speaking, 
and ed speakers who are not unwilling to consider suggestions made by 
another. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY; or, Science in the State and 
in the Schools: being Selections from the Presidential Addresses (1909. 
1905) of Sir Wittram Hvueerss, K.C.B., O.M., D.C.L., F.BS. With 
numerous Illustrations, royal 8vo, 43. 6d, net. 


LINCOLN. By E. Mansen Symprsoy, M.A. MD, 
Illustrated by E. H. New. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net, [Ancient Cities, 
*Lincolu bas now found an historian worthy in all respects of zeal and 
competency...... A great additional attraction to this scholarly work will be 
found in the numerous and beautiful illustrations of Mr. E. Yew,” 


—Notes and Queries, 
BRISTOL. By Aurrep Harvey. 


Illustrated by E. I. 
New. Crownrn 8vo, 4s. 6d, net. n 


[Ancient Cities, 
REALMS OF GOLD. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


A Volume 
of Selections from Keats. 


WORDS OF THE ANCIENT WISE: Thoughts from 


Epictetus and Marens Aurelius. Arranged by W. H. D. Rovusz, M.A,, 
D.Litt. Feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


PICTORIAL GARDENING. By G. F. Mii. With 
many Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
This is an attempt to apply the priuciples of the landscape painter's art to 
the formation of small gardens. 


A HANDBOOK OF CLIMBERS, TWINERS, AND 
WALL SHRUBS. By H. Pureroy FirzGeratp, With 32 Illustrations, 
feap. 8vo, Ss. 6d. net. 

This book is a companion to the Handbook of Garden Plants, by Mrs, 
Batson. It is intended to be a guide to all plants that can be used for climbing 
up walls, arcbes, pergolas, tree-stumps, and such like places, and gives con- 
cisely directions as to propagation, treatment, times of flowering, and other 
details. The plants dealt with are those that can be grown out of doors in the 
British Islands, and include some that require slight protection in winter, 


PETROL PETER; or, Mirth for Motorists. By A. 
Wituums. Illustrated in Colour by A. W. Mitts. Demy 4to, 3s. 6a. net. 
Under the above title appears a skit on the ever-popular Struwwelpeter, 
The author, Mr. Archibald Williams, taking automobilism for his theme, 
portrays its lezal restrictions, its dangers, both physicial and financial; the 
perils of invention and absent-mindedness. 


COUNSELS OF LIFE. Edited by E. F. Maruesoy. 


Feap. 8vu, 2s. 6d. net. A Volume of Selections in Prose. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. By Gerorce OCurnen. 


Illustrated by Beatrice Atcock and from Photographs. Small pott 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. (The Little Guides, 


THE EAST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE. By J. E£. 


Mortis. Illustrated, small post 8vo, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


[The Little Guides, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. By Waketine Dry. With 


40 Illustrations, small pott Svo, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


[The Little Guides, 
OXFORDSHIRE. By F. G. Brapanr. Illustrated by 


E. H. New and from Photographs. Small pott Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; 
leather, 3s. 6d. net. [The Little Guides. 


TWELFTH NIGHT. By W. Suwakespeare. Edited by 
Morton Luce. Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Arden Shakespeare. 

THE FAITH OF THE BIBLE. By J. A. Cross. 
Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

A SCHOOL HISTORY OF WARWICKSHIRE. By 


B. C. A. Wixpie, D.Se., F.B.S. With many Illustrations, crown vo, 
Is. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS POEMS OF THOMAS CHATTER- 


TON. Paper, 6d. net; cloth, 1s, net. (standard Library. 


THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF ST. FRANCIS. Trans- 
lated by W. Herwoop, Paper, 6d. net; cloth, ls. net Standard hiss 
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